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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


CONKLIN’S LAST SERMON 


N the death of Charles Conklin, a link is broken 
with the mighty past. In his young manhood 
he was a pastor in the New York area, and at 

that time Chapin, although getting old, still ruled 
supreme over the hearts of Universalists. He heard 
Chapin preach frequently. He sat with him in 
Universalist ministers’ meetings. He even had the 
privilege of visiting him in his study and knowing him 
as a younger man might know a much older one. 

Charles Conklin has had a great record as a 
State Superintendent and as a pastor. Nothing in 
his life, however, has been more beautiful than the 
way he grew old. There was no loss of interest or 
enthusiasm as age came on. There was no slackening 
or let-up. There was no quenching of his faith. 
From larger places he went to smaller ones, and the 
smaller ones looked up and took heart again when he 
began his work. There was no such thing in his life 
as a schedule calling for a single sermon in a single 
parish on a Sunday morning. He was all over the 
country-side, preaching and ministering to people 
wherever he could find or make an opportunity. 

He gave himself to a noble philanthropy in the 
work of the Doolittle Home. Perhaps the last cam- 
paign for $50,000, which came to a triumphant close a 
short time ago with the goal more than reached, may 
have been the final stroke to end his days. But what 
of it? What a blessed way to go! Those in attend- 
ance at the final dinner of the Doolittle Home cam- 
paign on May 12 will recall the simplicity and beauty 
of his address. He expressed heartfelt appreciation of 
what had been done for the Doolittle Home as if it 
had been done for him personally. They recall also, 
at least those who sat near, the tenseness in certain 
movements, which did not show in his speech, but 
which indicated the great strain he had been under. 
Among the most enthusiastic supporters in the last 
drive for the Doolittle Home and the most generous 
givers to the cause were two small parishes over which 
-he ministered, Canton and Foxboro, showing the 
strength of his influence and the depth of the love the 
people had for him. 

Charles Conklin could not preach the occasional 
sermon at the Convention in Lowell. By his life and 
his death, however, he has preached a sermon the 
memory of which will abide with us for many a year. 


A LIFE MORE ABOUNDING 


IXTY-SEVEN years ago Abraham Lincoln de- 
S livered his short, simple, address at Gettysburg, 
; which was over almost before men knew that 
it had begun, but which had in it the elements of im- 
mortality. Now Herbert Hoover has made another 
short address at Gettysburg, not destined probably to 
live as long as Lincoln’s, but which strikes the same 
high note. Underlying both there is a high concep- 
tion of national destiny and a recognition that only 
by the toil and sacrifice of the citizen can that destiny 
be fulfilled. 

Lincoln spoke in the darkest days of the Civil 
War; Hoover spoke in days of national glory and 
strength. 

In both addresses there is emphasis on patience, 
tolerance, moderation, good-will. In both there is 
quiet but resistless faith. 

The address of Lincoln, declared Hoover, is greater 
than any tribute of granite or bronze on the battle- 
field. ‘‘No monument has been or can be erected 
here,’ he said, “so noble and enduring as that simple 
address.”’ 

Our history would be brighter if the counsels 
of Lincoln had been followed, if his predecessors and 
contemporaries ‘“‘had been moved by charity toward 
all, by malice toward none.” 

“We shall be wise,”’ said Mr. Hoover, “to ponder 
here what precious wealth of human life might have 
been preserved, what rivers of tears might never have 
flowed, what anguish of souls need never have been, 
what spiritual division of our people might have been 
avoided, if only our leadership had always been tem- 
pered by the moderation and calm vision of Lincoln. 
Since his day reason has not always ruled instead of 
passion, knowledge has not always been sought instead 
of reliance upon improvised conjecture, patience has 
not ever delayed the impetuous feet of reckless ambi- 
tion, quiet negotiation has not always replaced the 
clamor of the hustings, prudent common counsel has 
not invariably overcome the allurements of dema- 
gogic folly, good will has not always won the day over 
cynicism and vainglory. Yet the ideals which he in- 
spired have served to mold our national life and have 
brought in time great spiritual unity. His words 
have poured their blessings of restraint and inspira 
tion upon each new generation.” 
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So the words and the spirit of Mr. Hoover will 
have their effect upon our national ideals. In our 
great country there is “room for every variety of 
opinion, every possib‘lity of experiment in social 
progress,” for “‘out of such variety comes growth if 
we maintain our spiritual solidarity.” 

Probably the paragraph that will be longest re- 
membered n Hoover’s Gettysburg address is that be- 
ginning, ‘“The things of the spirit alone persist.”’ 

“Pursue diligently the common welfare and find 
within its boundaries our private benefit,” ‘‘enlarge 
the boundaries of opportunity for all and find our own 
within them,” ‘face with courage and confident ex- 
pectation the task set before us,” “seek not merely 
lives of conflict but full of the joy of creative action” 
—what great ideals these are for the individual, for the 
nation and for our churches! 

* * 


THE BARKER-CLARK-PRATER DEBATE 


N the Universalist Herald for May 1, we find a 
continuation of the debate which has been going 
on between the Rev. J. D. Barker of Cisco, Texas, 
a Universalist clergyman, and the Rev. N. L. Clark, 
an Orthodox clergyman. 

The debate is over the teaching of the Scriptures. 
Do they teach the final holiness and happiness of the 
whole family? Do they teach that God will destroy 
the free will of His children? Can there be any cer- 
tainty of final holiness without admitting that God 
will have to overrule the human will to bring it about? 

No one can read this debate without a feeling of 
profound respect for the intellectual caliber of these 
contestants. One also is struck by the Christian 
courtesy with which the debate has been carried on. 


But now comes a new and disturbing influence. - 


The Rev. Leonard Prater of Brownwood, Texas, a 
recent graduate of St. Lawrence, writes an article for 
the Herald denying the fundamental premise of both 
Barker and Clark, that the Scriptures are the founda- 
tion of our religious faith. He points out contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies in the Bible and says: ‘“To 
say that the Bible teaches endless damnation or uni- 
versal salvation is to give the Scriptures too much 
authority.” 

Mr. Barker replies to Prater, handling him much 
more bluntly than he does his Orthodox antagonist, 
Clark. In substance he asks him what authority he 
has. “Some hidden fountain of wisdom?’ What 
right has Prater to question the Universalist inter- 
pretation of aion and yet quote as true the words, 
“God is love?” 

Prater says, “The Bible shows us the way to the 
best life,” and Barker thunders, “I can not understand 
how a book that is inconsistent, teaching both uni- 
versal salvation and endless damnation, can show 
any one ‘the way to the best life.’ ”” 

Prater says, “‘God is revealed to us as we have 
the power to understand Him.” 

Barker asks him if we repudiate the Bible how 
can God reveal Himself? “In the grass and singing 
crows?” 

Barker closes by saying the churches are losing 
rapidly, that the world needs the gospel as inter- 
preted by Universalism, but “‘if the Bible is invalid 
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as authority and full of inconsistencies and lies, we | 
have no gospel to preach.” 

We should hate to have anything happen that 
would create a rift between such men as J. D. Barker ~ 
and the rest of us here in the North. We need the | 
Barkers. But perhaps we need to do a little more to 
make clear to them the position to which most of us. ~ 


have come, and ask them to be as open-minded toward || 


us as we try to be toward them. 
Not only Universalists, but Unitarians, most | 
Congregationalists, many Baptists, Methodists and | 


others, have come to what they believe to be a larger ~ 


view of Divine Revelation and a larger view of the j 
Bible as a part of it. | 
George Fox, the Quaker, set forth the view we || 


hold three hundred years ago—the direct revelation | 


of God to man. | 

God gives us reason, conscience, and all the other | 
faculties of mind and soul. He speaks to men and - 
some of them write down what He says. In the ' 
Bible the thoughts of many men are set down, notin - 
one book but in a whole library of sixty-six books | 
which happen to be bound together. More time | 
elapsed between the first of these books and the last | 
than between the voyage of Columbus and to-day. / 
And in some of the books and chapters the light of | 
God is murky and in others it is clear. 
thought, and in others an inaccurate. The Bibleisa | 
human book in the way it grew wp. 4 
book in the amount of light shed by characters like | 
Hosea and Jesus. i 
think of the Bible this way! We do not reject it. | 
We study it. Wetestit. We judge a saying by the 
age in which it was spoken. We do not have the | 
slightest qualm about admitting in a specific passage ~ 
the teaching of endless hell. Such a teaching would — 
not square with the great sweep of the teaching God . 
gives us in Jesus, in our own souls, in the great par- | 
ables, and we reject it. Let us say in passing we are | 
inclined to think Judge Barker right in the main in | 
his translations, but if he were wrong it would make * 
not the slightest difference to us. It is well to have / 
men who can meet the Orthodox on their own ground — 
and do it so clearly and logically. But when Judge ” 
Barker asks what authority we have if the Bible is | 
not infallible, we say kindly we do not seek any ex- | 
ternal authority for anything our own minds and | 
hearts tell us is true. We seek truth as authority, 
not authority for truth. 

* * 


THE DRIFT OF THE DAY 


N the Christian, the live little paper that he edits, 
Burris Jenkins, one of the best beloved men in 
the American pulpit, announces that he is going 

to China and Japan this summer and coming home by 
Russia, and will take a few friends along. He quotes 
Reinhold Niebuhr as saying that we Americans are 
imperialists although unconscious of it, and therefore | 
we are “awkward imperialists.”” He quotes Henry 
Allen as saying we are on the road to economic im- 
perialism. He highly praises E. Stanley Jones for | 
feeling ‘‘the ground swell of a great spiritual awakening | 
throughout the world which has its origin, interestingly 


In some © 
doubtless we have an accurate record of what aman 7 


It is a Divine +} 


Now how we are freed when we | 


! 


i 
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enough, in the scientific era and attitude.”’ He calls 
attention to an article in Scribners, ““D. D. versus 


M. D..,”’ which sets forth very clearly the loss of grip 


|on the part of clergymen because they offer to per- 


solation except a theological one. ‘“‘The Drift of the 
in the Christian, by Burris Jenkins, is one of 
the most readable things that come our way. 

* * 


THE PAINTER AND THE PURITANS 
UR friend the painter (day laborer, not artist) 
was on his way to work. He stopped to look 
at the colored picture put in with our Boston 
Herald, ‘“‘Witch-Craft Victims on the Way to the 
Gallows.” “Those old Puritans,’ he said warmly, 
“were a rummy lot. Think of it. Came over here 
because they were persecuted and then persecute 
everybody else.’”’ We tried to reason with him. We 


) 


| quoted Professor Fenn to the effect that the Puritans 
_ believed literally in the Bible, and were afraid they 


would be blotted out if they did not obey God to the 
letter. All we got out of him was, “They ought to 
have been blotted out,’’ and he went around the corner 
waving his arms and muttering. 

Part of our task is to give historical perspective 
and balance to the man in the street. We did not 
succeed very well with this painter, but we commend 
the undertaking to our brethren. The witchcraft 


delusion does seem almost incomprehensible in the 


light of to-day, but we need always to remember that 


we have the light of to-day and the Puritans did not. 


* * 


WHAT KIND OF MAN WAS THE PURITAN? 

O the never-ending debate about the Puritan, the 
Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson, D. D., biog- 
rapher of the late President Eliot, has made an 

interesting contribution in his volume,* ‘Puritan 
Principles and American Ideals.’ 
We understand that this book was written at the 


‘suggestion of members of the Massachusetts Tercen- 


tenary Committee as a part of the celebration of 
three hundred years of New England history. The 
chapter headings give some idea of the scope of the 
book: “The Puritan Migration,” “Pioneers of De- 


“mocracy,” “The Power of Puritanism,” ‘England and 


New England,” “Creative Principles of the Puritans,” 


“Dealing with Dissenters and Delinquents,” “Colonial 


Governments—Loeal and Central,” “Sources of Puri- 
tan Culture,” “Dynamic Ideals,” “Creating a New 


Nation.” 


Dr. Saunderson has some surprises for us. He 
tells us that the Puritan was not illiberal, but liberal; 
not cruel, but wise; not devoid of faith in man, but 
the great originator of faith in man. We should at 
‘once reject these claims in toto if we could not add that 
the author insists that the Puritan must be judged by 
his times. He was liberal compared with other 
‘people of his age. To find warrant for the claim 
‘that the Puritan contributed greatly to faith in man 


t *“Puritan Principles and American Ideals,’ by Henry 
Hallam Saunderson. The Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago. 


Price $2.00. 
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as man is not so easy. The only justification we can 
find lies in the fact that the Puritan did stand for di- 
rect contact of man with God, without any mediation 
of priest. A by-product of such a faith, of course, is a 
more exalted idea of the average individual. And 
yet, when Ann Hutchinson and Roger Williams went 
too far in enunciating the doctrine of direct contact 
with God, they were banished. Dr. Saunderson also 
would qualify his statement with the comment that 
to the Puritan man was significant mainly as an agent 
for doing the will of God. 

Out of Puritan life in New England, there came, 
as Dr. Saunderson shows, the town meeting, the 
democratically controlled church, the public school, 
higher education, and publishing houses established 
in very earliest times to put literature into the homes 
of the average man. 

We need to know more about the Puritan. Half 
the things we think we know are false or only partly 


true. Dr. Saunderson has written an interesting and 
important book. It is worth our attention. 
PENTECOST 


UR churches genera'ly are recognizing the 
1900th anniversary of Pentecost June 8. The 
year 30 A. D. is a matter of trad tion, the day 

of the month, fifty days after Easter, is not trust- 
worthy historically, but the great truth contained in 
the tradition is important. Our churches need Pente- 
costal power. The world needs a rebirth of faith. 
The celebration of the day is an opportunity. 


* * 


TWO MINUTE STORIES 
NHE Rev. Carl S. Patton, D. D., minister of the 
First Congregational Church in Los Angeles, 
has done a useful piece of work in his book,* 
“Two Minute Stories.”” Dr. Patton is the minister 
who left the pastorate to become a professor at the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, and then left the 
seminary to go back to the pastorate because of his 
deep conviction that it was his true field. 

These stories, told to boys and girls, throw light 
on this decision. They reveal Dr. Patton as an in- 
dividual interested in the waitress at the cafeteria, 
the Negro boy on the street, the old lady in the rail- 
road station, the cuckoo, the town clock, the rancher, 
the ice man, as well as Kipling and other masters of 
literature. 

If these stories do not get too widely known and 
too much used, they will be exceedingly valuable to 
the present writer. He felicitates himself upon his 
unselfishness in making them known to his brethren. 
They are simply told, in a fascinating way, and each 
one makes a definite point. No wonder the boys and 
girls “‘came back for more.”’ 

A competent observer has remarked that it is an 
axiom in religious education that if a minister writes a 
book for children, it will be no good. Dr. Patton does 
not talk down to children, but understands the psy- 
chology of the child mind. 


*“Two Minute Stories,’ by Carl S. Patton. Willett, Clarke 
and Colby. Price $1.25. 


Cruisings Incidental and Accidental 


X. An Afternoon in Sudbury 
Johannes 


schedules and engagements so that I can go 
out on a walk with the Brookline Bird Club, * 
an organization of nature lovers who live 
almost anywhere in the Greater Boston area except 
Brookline. 

If one should go on even a few of their walks every 
year, he would eventually get a very good idea of the 
geography of the country for miles around Boston. 
He would learn the birds, but he also would learn the 
woods and waters, the salt marshes and inland swamps, 
the pastures and meadows, the trolley lines, buses 
and steam roads, the highways and cross cuts, of the 
region. He would come into contact with people 
some of whom reside on country estates and some of 
whom live on their own farms, but the great majority 
of whom, in city office or class room, work hard for 
their caily bread. 

Probably the deepest impression made by these 
walks would be surprise that in a built-up metro- 
politan area like Greater Boston there are so many 
unspoiled bits of nature, wild woods, deep ravines, 
lonely beaches, stiff climbs, far views. Probably al- 
most equal surprise would be felt by people from 
other parts of the country, accustomed to think of 
New Englanders as reserved, to find good fellowship 
so soon in evidence on these walks. 

One striking thing about the club is the effort 
put forth by the elders to interest high school boys and 
girls in nature study. A prize is offered this year for 
the best essay on bird study and bird protection by a 
student in junior or senior high schools, and the 
youngsters are put in early to lead walks. 

A new alliance has been made between the club 
and the Massachusetts Audubon Society,** the older 
and stronger organization, founded in 1896 “for the 
protection of wild birdsand mammals.”” The president 
of the Brookline Bird Club, Mr. L. R. Talbot, has 
been appointed Educational Field Agent of the Audu- 
bon Society, to give nature talks in public schools 
throughout the state, lead walks for school nature 
clubs, and edit “‘Bird News for the School.” 

Another striking thing in comparison with other 
clubs is the great number of walks scheduled, one or 
more being listed weekly all the year, and daily part 
of the year. Besides all day walks or Saturday half 
holiday walks, there are early morning walks and late 
afternoon walks under competent leaders for people 
in school or at business the greater part of the day. 

During the migrating season one of the places 
visited daily by some of the most expert bird students 
is the Boston Public Garden. Here in the space of a 
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0 NCE or twice in a season, I manage to arrange 


Miss 
Dues 


*Brookline Bird Club. Corresponding secretary, 
Elizabeth Stevens, 20 Winthrop St., Winchester, Mass. 
$1.00 per year. 

**Massachusetts Audubon Society, Inc., 66 Newbury St., 
Boston. Dues, sustaining members $2.00 annually. Others 
grades of members $10.00 to $5,000.00. Winthrop Packard, 
secretary. 
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few city blocks, the birds drop down by thousands to - 
rest and feed. i 

There are regular waves of them: One day the » 
garden may be almost empty, the next day hundreds | 
of birds will be fluttering 1 in the tree tops, running over . 
the lawn, or hiding in the flower beds. The Public ; 
Garden is on one of the main lanes of migration, and» 
the tired birds, seeing the lights, water, foliage, drop © 1 
down to feed and rest. Within a stone’s throw of the | 
State House, under the very windows of the Ritz ~ H 
Hotel, close by the incessant traffic of Charles and © 
Arlington or Beacon and Tremont Streets, one may || 
come suddenly upon our rarest and shyest birds. || 
Careful studies extending over a series of years have 
been made and published of the birds to be found in - 
the Boston Public Garden, and the result is astonish- , 
ing to people who do not realize how much usual con- , 
ditions of bird life are revolutionized when birds mi- | 
grate. 

One may cross the pavement in front of the Ritz, | 
dodging vehicles even early in the morning, and come + 
face to face as I did on Saturday, May 17, with a red- | 
breasted nuthatch, go on to find people observing | 
attentively a beautiful white-crowned sparrow under | 
a copper beech, see a flock of white throats under the: 
pink horse-chestnut, or watch a shy veery or olive- | 
back or hermit thrush dodging in and out of a flower ; 
bed. 


On this particular day these experiences were just § 
a curtain raiser for totally different experiences on an | 
afternoon walk of the Brookline Bird Club. Itishard } 
to say which is more interesting—the real woods and _. 
swamps or the juxtaposition around the Public Gar- 5 
den of the Atlantic Monthly offices and Wilson’s war- | 
ler, the Statler and the bay-breasted, Marjorie and 
the self-advertising, flycatching chebec. 

It is hard to tell which is more satisfying, the | 
coming upon a lovely new bird which stays in sight / 
and lets one get a vivid impression of its markings, or ; 
a casual encounter with some keen young scientist or , 
grizzled old philosopher with bird glasses slung around 4 
his neck. Probably, true to my own philosophy, if | 
pressed for an answer, I should insist that I must have || 
all these experiences—birds and people, trees and pan- } 
sies, youth and age, even the friendly dogs whose mas- 


How much vivid color there is in the world— 4 
especially in a place like the Boston Public Garden, ; 
where glorious tulips come out by the hundred and }{ 
almost make us think that the Garden is one vast tulip. } 
bed, only to die down, be taken away, and reveal the ; 
most wonderful pansies which have been coming alongs 
beneath them all the time. 

In the fresh green of the oaks and maples and 
other trees, and among the blossoms of the Parkman | 
crab or horse-chestnuts one may get suddenly a bit of | 
color that for vividness is not surpassed in nature— q 
the scarlet tanager—or find the flaming redstart, or see: 
as we did this one morning the bay-breasted, who does. 
not show himself every day or even every year. 
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This same Saturday afternoon, being the height of 
the warbler migration, there were all kinds of outings 
scheduled. I had lost the announcement of the great 
ennual reunion at the Bird Sanctuary in Sharon, or I 
might have gone there. I had a list of three walks 
of the Brookline Bird Club to choose from: 1. Matta- 
pan to Milton wa Russell’s Woods. 2. Wellesley 
College campus, Hunnewell estate and Waban swamp. 
3. Winchester Reservoirs and Middlesex Fells. I 
came near not taking any of them, as dark clouds 
rolled up, the janitor said it was going to rain sure, it 
was hot and muggy in town, and I was tired and sleepy. 
Mainly because the railroad station for the Wellesley 
walk was the nearest, I took that. Up at the head 
end of the head car I found a seat alone. I could 
snooze and ruminate alone instead of talking to strange 
bird people whom I pictured filling the last car. I 
need not, however, have taken any pains to avoid 
them. Only one high school boy headed for the out- 
}ing got out of thecar. Hewastheleader. We quick- 
thy connected, however, with the treasurer of the club, 
an agreeable young druggist of Brookline. Nobody 
else showed up. All the other walks had taken the 
| veterans. None of us was sure of the route for our 
| walk. So finally the “treasurer” bundled us into his 
| Buick and said: “We will go to Sudbury and pick up 
Miss Smith. She will know where to go.”’ Curiously 
enough I had heard that same remark about “Miss 
|Smith.” A fine old fellow with a beard like Fabian 
' Franklin, the New York journalist, in the Public 

Garden had said: “Miss Smith of Woodside Road? 
She knows where they are.” 
So away we sped from Weslleley station, out the 
Weston road and Brown Street to the Framingham 
boulevard, past Lake Cochituate, through Saxonville 
and the Eaton road to South Sudbury. Saturday 
_afternoon had brought many motorists out and on the 
main roads they were whizzing by in an almost endless 
stream, but on the by roads which we frequented in our 
search for birds we saw few of them. 
: By the time we reached the two Smith farms side 
_by side where her uncle lives and where her father lives, 
we had a list of over twenty birds, made mainly by the 
high school boy in the rumble seat whose quick eyes 
were better than many field-glasses. Some of the 
‘birds any one might identify if he would take the 
trouble to look at them—Baltimore orioles, robins, 
red-winged blackbirds, kingbirds, chimney swifts 
-and English sparrows. Some of then one might learn 
with just a little instruction—song sparrows, yellow 
warblers, little red-headed chipping sparrows, blue- 
birds, mourning doves. All these were eas'ly seen or 
heard from the car as we rolled along. At one point, 
the “treasurer” pulled up suddenly and pointed to a 
scarlet tanager on the telephone wire. At another he 
stopped at the note of the rose-breasted grosbeak. 
He knows his birds as well as his pharmacopeia, and he 
proved to be a most agreeable man to go with. 
___ The two farms are situated a little to the south 
of South Sudbury, on Woodside Road. A parallel 
‘road is named Raymond, from the Raymond farms, 
bought by the department store man of Boston. 
‘His tomb is near the road. In the fields along these 
roads we spent much of the afternoon. It was unlike 
most bird walks. We were not out after a long list. 


' 
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We did not leave the car and take a walk of several 
miles on foot as we usually do. Weused the car to go 
to special places where we knew we should see special 
birds, and then walked for ten minutes or for an 
hour. 

These limited objectives are most interesting. 
Once from Washington we drove out several miles to 
find the Henslow sparrow. Stopping along a meadow 
our guide said, ““Ten feet farther,” and lo, the little 
bird flew up in plain sight. Once we had_a glorious 
time driving out the Baltimore pike to the Beltsville 
bogs to find a rare orchid. On such trips one is not 
left with a sense of failure if he does not see this or that 
thing that he might easily see. If he fails in his 
limited objective he consoles himself with the feeling, 
“Can’t win every time,’ and all the dozens and 
scores of things he does see are just so much “thrown 
in free.”’ 

Under the guidance of Miss Smith we did half a 
dozen specific things in two hours’ time, and succeeded 
in all but one. First there was an interesting colony 
of bank swallows over on the Boston Post Road. 
Twice I had passed it that very week without observ- 
ing it. Thousands daily pass by who never see it. 
But is it so strange that we miss it? This interesting 
colony of these little burrowing swallows is not in 
the wilderness. It is directly back of a garage, across 
the way from ‘‘Ye Sudbury Kitchen,” in a bank made 
by a steam shovel that leveled off a wide place for 
buildings or possibly made the cut to get sand. Our 
high school boy counted one hundred holes. The air 
was full of swallows. Like swallows the motors 
flitted by. There was a gorgeous cock pheasant 
proudly walking in the newly harrowed field just back 
of the bank. When we came too near he went de- 
liberately to the edge of the woods and crowed his de- 
fiance. 

Only a little way down a farm road, a short trip 
on foot brought us to our second objective, the kildeer. 
The bird flew up with a plaintive peep, ran out to the 
road and then came toward us. A little way off in 
the uneultivated field another called. Doubtless they 
have a nest there, but we did not disturb it. When 
we had had a good look we went away, hoping that 
field would not be cultivated this year. 

One of the birds that I love best, the bobolink, 
was not on the list of objectives, but beautiful speci- 
mens rose all around us—every male singing for all he 
was worth. They sang from the tops of bushes, up 
in the trees, as they soared, as they hovered, as they 
came fluttering down at about the angle of a descend- 
ing airplane. There was hardly a field out in this 
section without its bobolinks. ‘‘That bird is coming 
back,” said the treasurer. ‘‘They have been very 
scarce.” 

A rolling field of short green grass and next to it a 
swampy field of sedge grass through which ran a 
tributary of the Sudbury River occupied us for a good 
hour. We were after the grasshopper sparrow in the 
grass, and the short-billed marsh wren in the sedge. 
We failed with the sparrow but got the wren, at least 
the others did. I was off studying the general topog- 
raphy of the country when he deigned to come up. 
The tiny grasshopper sparrow with a note like an in- 
sect, which almost always is found here, kept out of 
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sight, but a Savannah played hide and seek with us 
for twenty minutes and the swamp sparrow flew up on 
an old rotten bridge over the brook. Oh, these spar- 
rows—these sparrows! He who tries to learn them 
all in one day will be as confused as a Universalist 
General Convention after a debate on parliamentary 
law. 

Only an ornithologist can appreciate the true 
meaning of that passage of scripture which speaks of 
Divine Omniscience taking “note” of the sparrows. 
It almost requires Omniscience to note them all. 

Then we drove off happily to a warbler thicket. 
It was no day or hour for warblers, but a great day for 
cowbirds, doves and meadow larks. Also, as we got 
out of the car, we heard the rose-breast giving his full 
song. We heard the great crested flycatcher calling, 
but did not pursue him. As the afternoon waned we 
heard the hermit thrush singing in the distance. The 
whole atmosphere changes when the hermit thrush 
sings. Relaxed is the tension of pursuit. Gone is the 
merely scientific interest. The hermit thrush sounds 
the call to prayer. 

There were a few warblers—yellow of course, 
Maryland yellow throats, black and white, the Wilson 
.oven bird, and a few others that I did not set down. 

One interesting stop was around the orchard and 
buildings of a disused rather than abandoned farm, 
given over to the phoebes and bluebirds, silent except 
for the noisy orioles. Such a place always is a little 
sad. 

The wind came up at one time as if we would 
have a shower. Two bitterns low down came toward 
us against it, almost standing still above our heads 


Man’s Heredity from God 


His Kinship with the Forms of Life below Him, and 
with All That Is Perfect in the Universe above Him 


George R. Dodson* 


there is a place and a time for everything— 
for light-hearted mirth, for serious con- 

aU sideration of practical problems, for science 
and art. This Sunday morning hour should be re- 
served for the greatest of themes, that of man’s place 
in the universe, his duty, his destiny, and his unde- 
veloped possibilities. The church attempts to meet 
man’s great need for orientation; it would help him to 
get his bearingsin the world. Standing on the vantage 
ground of the centuries, it calls out: 


“Look backward, how much has been won; 
Look forward, how much is yet to win! 
The watches of the night are done; 

The watches of the day begun.” 


One of the greatest needs of our time is, first, to 
become acquainted with great ideas, and then to 
understand their significance. The most influential 
concept of this age is that of evolution. The idea of 


*The Rev. George R. Dodson, D. D., is pastor of the Church 
of the Unity (Unitarian), St. Louis, and is generally regarded as 
one of the clearest thinkers in the liberal church. 
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as they flew, and finally wheeling and taking refuge) 
behind some trees. 

Miss Smith was interested in the flowers as well | 
as in the birds. She took us to a corner where the 
painted cup was blooming—a singular parasite that 
fastens its roots on the roots of other plants and takes S 
their food. Near by was the wood betony, anothe 
odd plant that grows in the dry places. There were 
millions of violets and forget-me-nots, and if we had 
tried we probably could have had a longer list of 
flowers than of birds. 

Just as full of flowers was the bay window in the 
living room of Miss Smith’s home—one cactus with 
red blossoms all over it proving her gift with flowers. || 

We had dinner in instalments, delicious milk 
and sponge cake on Miss Smith’s front steps—at least | 
as much cake as I could conscientiously keep from 
the agreeable gray-bearded old dog who recognized | 
measa kindred soul—and a little later our sandwiches, 
dates and chocolates on the lawn of a week-end place. 
along the Potter road at the great bend of the Sud- | 
bury River. Here a beautiful lady police dog paid me} 
polite attention not only when I was eating but after- || 
ward, so I knew that it was my character she esteemed || 
as well as the crusty bits of the bread. One hates to)} 
be loved for what he possesses, even if he has only a+} 
crust. 4) 

The lilacs were in full bloom and our host, the | 
uncle of the “treasurer,” had a magnificent hedge of: 
them. At the curve of the road, on the bend of the)} 
stream, a wooded bank behind him, a wide view zs) 
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in front, it was an ideal place in which to end our 
afternoon and find rest. 
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evolution is itself evolving. It is not now what it was: | 
in the days of Darwin, Spencer, and Huxley. New 
and profounder interpretations are constantly appear- | 
ing. In many minds the idea is caricatured. There 
are those who think that evolution means that we } 
come from the monkey and we go back to the dust. } 
Its real meaning is, for those who know most about it, 
universal kinship, or the essential oneness of all life. 

It is the function of biologists to make clear our | 
kinship with the forms of life below us, while religion } 
in its nobler forms is our sense of kinship with all that ] 
is perfect in the universe above us. Both truths need 
to be brought out into the clear. The first alone: 
frightens some and depresses others. There is a 
time to look downward and backward through the 
long vistas of the past to see how life has climbed } 
through the ages, and to get a vision of the upward } 
tendencies of the universe. Through this knowledge: } 
we are able to overcome tendencies to degeneration. 
and decay. 

But our main concern is our kinship with the: 
forms of life above us, with our divine relationship... 
John Fiske once wrote a book on ‘‘Man’s Destiny | 
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Seen in the Light of His Origin.” I have long wanted 
‘to write another book on “‘Man’s Origin Seen in the 
Light of His Destiny.’”’ For, surely, Aristotle is right 
;when, on the second page of his “‘Politics,”’ he declares 
that if we want to understand the nature of any- 
‘thing that grows, we must look not at its humble be- 
ginnings, but at its maturity. There are some who 
‘interpret evolution in precisely the opposite way. 
You speak with enthusiasm of the beauty of the 
water-lily, and they exclaim: “Bah! Come and I 
will show you the slime out of which it is made.” 
‘You are delighted with Kreisler’s “Liebestraum,”’ 
and you are told that the reality is only horse-hair 
' scraping over the dried intestines of a cat. 
To-day we regard the universe as a process, or a 
vast complex of processes, and it seems rational to 
interpret it in the light of its highest outcome so far 
and of its uncompleted upward tendencies. Now the 
highest product of evolution in our part of the universe 
is personality, and if we are asked what is the mean- 
| ing of the whole process, the most rational answer we 
can give is that the production and the perfection of 
_ personalities is the goal toward which it moves. This 
was perceived by Greek genius twenty-two hundred 
'years ago. To Aristotle the world process was a 
process of realization. He conceived of a universe 
which, in all its levels, is breaking out into higher and 
higher forms of life; and reality on every level was on 
its way to God, who is the goal of the universe. 

There are three main views that we may take of 
the world. First, there is the common-sense view of 
men and things, of all the objects of nature, and of 

| human manufacture. It seeks only to understand 

| their use. The great question is always what to ex- 

pect from an object, how to act in its presence, what 

to do with it. Although not the highest, this view is 

essential to welfare, or even to life. Science looks 
deeper. It tells us of atomic structures, of the elec- 
trical nature of matter. This view is also of great 
practical importance. It leads to the development 
of great industries which increase human power and 
wealth. 

The highest view of all is the religious concep- 
tion of the world as a divine process of man-making, 
as a progressive incarnation of a divine spirit in the 
world-order and in human life. In a quiet hour in the 
church service we may contemplate all three views, 
but when a man is crossing a crowded street in the 
dusk, only the common-sense view of things should 
govern his movements. All three views are necessary ; 
complete man has them all. 

It is interesting to observe how rapidly the con- 
cept of different levels is coming into the thinking of 
this time. The English scholar, C. E. M. Joad, has 
written an able and interesting book entitled “Matter, 
Life, and Value.’”’ Prof. G. T. W. Patrick says that 
evolution “‘seems more like the action of formative 
forces, struggling for expression or, as a modern biol- 
ogist has said, ‘struggling up to freedom.’” In 
another place he writes: ‘‘Provisionally, evolution may 
be defined as a process of organization tending to in- 
creased complexity and integration and to increased 
definiteness and stability, issuing ever more in new 
structures each with its characteristic reaction, thus 
giving to the world new qualities, new powers, and 
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new modes of action, all leading to increased control 
and enlarged freedom. The human body is such a2 
new structure and the human mind is such a new 
power and mode of action.”’ In other words, evolu- 
tion is creative. We recognize a tendency toward 
freedom and personality, and human activity is more 
and more inspired by a vision of the highest values. 

The sub-human stages of evolution have been 
very long. For twelve or fifteen million years rep- 
tiles dominated the life of the world. A visitor to 
earth from another planet in that age would naturally 
have inferred that the production of reptilia was the 
final outcome and the real purpose of evolution. Mr. 
Wm. K. Gregory has recently published a book en- 
titled “Our Face from Fish to Man.” This gives a 
detailed proof of the fact that physically we are ani- 
mals made over, and he traces the long process of 
development from the fish-face to the human face 
divine. 

But surely, what is important here is not 
the condition from which we started, but the heights 
to which we have risen; from lowly beginnings there 
has come a face that is expressive and beautiful and in 
which the light of intelligence and love looks out from 
the eyes. Our organs of sense have become “noble 
gateways of the human mind and soul, through which 
kindness and gentleness can flow.” 

Let us now look in the other direction. Our 
hearts tell us what the noblest parts of Scripture de- 
clare to be true—that we are the imperfect children of 
the perfect. This is felt immediately when anything 
high, noble, and beautiful is presented. The Christ 
of the Fourth Gospel says, “‘If I be lifted up I will draw 
all men unto me.”’ This is true not only of that sub- 
lime figure, but of truth, goodness, beauty, and love, 
and it is true of Christ himself so far as he was these 
values, and true even of all men so far as these values 
are expressed in their own lives. Human beings are 
unfinished sketches, partial portraits, of the divine. 
There is that within us which is homesick for the ideal 
world. 

When an artist brings before us something that 
is beautiful, he does not have to ask us to admire it 
and love it. When a new truth comes into the world 
we feel that we are made for it. It was a profound 
saying of an old mystic that “our love is his drawing.” 
Looked at in one way, our aspirations are upward 
tendencies in us, but we at the same time vaguely but 
strongly feel a sort of spiritual pull and attraction 
toward the highest. This divine nature, which Paul 
called “The Christ within,” and Emerson “The Over- 
soul,” is the cause of the divine discontent that leaves 
us unsatisfied with the highest that we reach. As the 
earth, according to the old theory of gravitation, tends 
to draw all bodies on its surface to its center, so hu- 
man life feels ever the divine pull to the heights above, 
to the higher levels of life, where alone the divinest 
in us can feel at home. I believe that there are many 
levels of existence in the universe above us, as below 
us there are many stages in our past evolution. The 
Hindu poet, Tagore, beautifully says that ‘Beauty 
is God’s wooing of our heart, and the call of the ideal 
is the divine call.” To love, to search for the truth, 
to be obedient to the heavenly vision, is to enter the 
divine order. 
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When Half-Gods Go 


Frederick M. 


During the Unitarian May Meetings, the Rev. 
Frederick M. Eliot, minister of Unity Church, St. Paul, 
and son of the Rev. Christopher R. Eliot of Boston, 
gave the following address before the Young People’s 
Religious Union in the Arlington Street Church. Mr. 
Eliot is one of the most reverent and devout of the hu- 
manists. In the Christian Leader last week there was 
editorial comment on this address. 

The Ediior. 


pm) HE NH VER theology enters upon one of the 
4} periods of criticism and controversy, out 
of which it emerges cleansed and invig- 

GS} orated, there are apt to be two groups of 
Sea who lose their heads and thereby delay the 
progress of thought. On the one hand, the conserva- 
tives identify all the values of religion with the par- 
ticular forms of belief to which they have been at- 
tached, and feel that whatever threatens in any de- 
gree to change those forms is equivalent to an attack 
upon the central realities of religion itself. On the 
other hand, the radicals are so anxious to reject what 
seems to them the elements of superstition and error 
in the older forms of belief that they insist upon a 
reckless abandonment of everything that has ever 
been associated with them. Both these groups are 
extremists, and both are really uncritical in their at- 
titude toward the beliefs in question. They are likely 
to waste a great deal of energy in assaulting each 
other—energy that is badly needed to think through, 
in critical and constructive fashion, the problems which 
the controversy has raised. 

We Unitarians ought to have learned, by our own 
experience during the last hundred years, how to 
meet such a situation. We ought to realize that 
every advance in theological thinking involves the 
surrender of old forms of belief and the most vigorous 
kind of intellectual labor to hammer out new ones. 
We ought to have toughened our minds so that we 
could make such mental adjustments without fuss or 
fury. Above all, we ought to have won for ourselves 
a basic confidence that the new forms of belief will 
prove better than the old, in terms of spiritual vitality 
and power. Long ago, Emerson told us what to ex- 
pect: 


‘‘Heartily know 
When half-gods go, 
The gods arrive.”’ 


I admit, of course, that it is not easy to discipline 
one’s mind to this calm, confident attitude—at least 
in matters of religion. When, a few weeks ago, we 
were told that a new planet had been discovered, 
we didn’t waste any time bewailing the fact that our 
old idea of the number of planets had become obsolete. 
A speaker at a gathering of scientists in London, who 
remarked that every text-book of descriptive astron- 
omy is now out of date, was greeted with uproarious 
laughter. To be sure, our ideas about religion are of 
far m-re nt’mate importance than our idea about the 
number of the planets, but that very fact should make 
us more eager to change them when we have good 
reason to doubt their validity. The religion of a ma- 
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ture man should include a robust attitude of mind ~ 
and heart toward his own long-cherished beliefs. 

The same unexcited attitude of mind that enables” 
us to set aside what we have come to regard as un-— 
tenable beliefs will be our best safeguard against” 
self-acclaimed new truths that are in reality only | 
guesses or delusions. We need to be at least as skep- |) 
tical of new ideas as of old. Notice how the medical || 
profession regards the announcement of a cure for 
any of the dread diseases. Anxious as the doctors || 
are to be able to discard their old ideas, they have no | 
intention of being misled by half-baked theories o or | 
unverified statements of fact. 


We need that same | 
sort of healthy skepticism in religion—the cool, 
steady, clear-sighted scrutiny of all ideas, new as well 
as old. ‘Then we shall be able to see the half-gods go, | 
and to insist that they shall go, when their twilight 
has come, without panic or bitterness, and with con- | 
fidence that the future can be made better than the 
past. 
Among such half-gods, whose departure is but. 
the prelude to much greater and more glorious things, - 
I would place the idea of God which was commonly _ | 
held by Unitarians at the beginning of the present | 
century. That idea was the product of the bold | 
theological thinking of Channing, Emerson and Par- | 
ker, supplemented and systematized by such scholars - 
as Hedge and Everett and Martineau, and popularized _| 
by preachers like James Freeman Clarke and Minot ‘ 
J. Savage. It marked a notable advance over the | 
doctrines of orthodox Christianity which these men | 
so vigorously rejected. Largely freed from the ele- | 
ments of miracle and supernaturalism, it was an idea | 
whose chief positive characteristic was humanitarian-. | 
ism. In the field of imaginative and symbolic ex- | 
pression, it was the idea of God as a loving Heavenly | 
Father. q 
But to-day that idea is sharply challenged—chief- | 
ly, I think, on three grounds. It seems to many of- 
us to be out of harmony with contemporary beliefs in_ | 
science, ethics and art. It appears to usincompatible 
with the view of life which our present-day leaders in 
these three fields are offering us, and which we are 
more and more disposed to accept. It needs drastic | 
revision, in the light of our best contemporary think- | 
ing; and those of us who care most for the religious | 
values which it has fostered and guarded ought to be | 
the ones most concerned to see to it that the revision | 
is thorough-going. If we who are young enough—in | 
spirit, if not in years—to care more about the future. | 
than the past will put our minds upon the problem | 
with sufficient energy and devotion, we can contrib- | 
ute something at any rate to the constructive task || 
before us. 
In this effort, there are two things we must do our || 
best to avoid—the timidity that shrinks from cutting || 
deep into the body of traditional beliefs, and the cock- || 
sure slashing attack that sacrifices life through ignor- || 
ance and superficiality. We are dealing with issues of 
momentous consequence, and they must be dealt with |) 
boldly but not carelessly or lightly. 


t 


i 


We are still in the early stages of the process 
which will ultimately give us a new and spiritually 
more satisfying idea of God, and it is impossible yet 
to describe in any adequate way the form which that 
new idea will take. But the criticism of the older 
idea which is responsible for its rejection will serve to 
indicate, at least in some measure, the outline of what 
is to come. Let me use the remainder of my time to 
forecast what appears to me to be the main elements 
in that criticism and, therefore, the principal charac- 
teristics of the idea we are endeavoring to work 
- out. 

/ In the first place, the older idea is altogether too 
' much involved with the notion of personality, and the 
| new idea will be correspondingly free from such 
limitations. Western theology has for so many cen- 
turies thought of God in terms of personality that it is 
exceedingly difficult for us to think non-personally. 
Nevertheless, I am convinced that this change of 
thinking is essential, and that when a generation 
comes along that has always thought of God non- 
personally they will regard belief in a personal God as 
we regard the Ptolemaic astronomy. 

The change from the idea of a personal God to 
that of a non-personal God will be an enormous gain, 
both in the field of theological thought and in the 
field of religious values. The set of ideas which the 
word ‘‘personal” implies is the source of an almost 
endless series of questions which are insoluble because 
they are unreal, and their only effect is to divert the 
mind into innumerable blind alleys of fruitless specu- 
lation. As to the religious values inherent in the two 


ideas, I believe we shall learn to find far more comfort 
and inspiration in the thought of a God whom we con- 
ceive in non-personal terms. That will necessitate 
an emotional maturity to which most of us have not 
yet attained, but to which it will do us an immense 
amount of good to climb. In this discipline, we can 
learn much from the religions of the Orient, especially, 
I think, from the Chinese, and from the men of 
science, especially the physicists. 

In the second place, the older idea of God lacks 
the robust ethical quality which our modern world 
demands. It is, as I have said, essentially a humani- 
tarian idea; and it has the tendency of all humani- 
tarianism to fall into the trap of romantic sentimental- 
ity. The war did something to a whole generation 
which makes everything that is tinged with this kind 
of ethical romanticism seem soft and unreal; and the 
result is that the idea of God which has any of this 
quality about it is immediately and thoroughly un- 
satisfactory. It hasn’t the required amount of back- 
bone. It hasn’t the keen, fighting edge which any 
idealism must have that is to appeal to the post-war 
minds. 

From this it follows, I believe, that the new idea 
of God will have a character of ethical austerity that 
is much more like the moral tone of Calvinism than 
that of nineteenth century liberalism. It will have 
very little of certain other Calvinistic qualities, but 
it will possess a sternness and a drastic facing of harsh 
realities that will be strongly reminiscent of the great 
teacher of Geneva. Perhaps it might be better to de- 
scribe it as the Puritan rather than the Calvinistic 
tone—the “‘cold Puritan passion” of which Mr. Justice 
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Holmes once spoke. I do not expect to see a return 
to the dreary days of a Puritanism without any recog- 
nition of the moral worth of delight and joy, but I 
do expect to see a renewal of the basic ethical serious- 
ness which the Puritan had and which most of his 
more liberal descendants have lost. 

This vigorous ethical quality fits in with the non- 
personal conception of God in much the same way 
that the romantic ethical quality fits in with the idea 
of a personal God. There is a ring to the former that 
sounds like the ancient Hebrew word, ‘‘The fear of 
the Lord is clean,” and that note will be heard in- 
creasingly as the newer idea gains definiteness and 
power. 

Finally, the idea of God which is now being set 
aside is sadly deficient in its grasp of the significance 
of beauty, and here again the new idea will be sharply 
distinguished from that which it replaces. The in- 
adequacy of the older idea is plain to any one who 
knows, for example, why El Greco is admired by a 
modern artist and Raphael scorned, or why the church 
music of Bach is preferred to that of Gounod. The 
pictorial, the pretty, the sentimental—these are the 
things we are outgrowing in the field of art, and for 
precisely the same reason that we are outgrowing 
them in the field of ethics. A much sturdier, and a 
much more genuine, sense of the relation between life 
and art is developing among us, not merely in paint- 
ing, but in all the arts, including music. We are 
turning for our inspiration to the periods in the his- 
tory of art when the quality of direct, simple, unpre- 
tentious honesty in the pursuit of the ideal of beauty 
was the rule; and we are beginning to learn how 
to enter upon that quest ourselves in the same 
spirit. 

Inevitably this renewal of artistic and creative 
life will have its influence upon the new idea of God. 
In the past, it has been the intellectual and moral 
aspects of the idea that have been dominant. From 
now on, the ideal of beauty will take its place side by 
side with the ideals of truth and righteousness. And 
it will be the restrained, disciplined, almost ascetic 
conception of beauty that will thus enter the theologi- 
cal area—the ideal of beauty which the Greeks knew 
before the enervating influence of the East had re- 
laxed their first devotion to the gods of their own 
country. 

And this third element is not alien to the two I 
have already described. The non-personal, ethically 
austere idea of God is closely akin to the conception 
of beauty such as our modern world accepts and 
follows. Once more, as in all the great flowering 
periods of religion, we shall understand that beauty 
and holiness are but two aspects of a single living 
reality in the minds and souls of men. 

The creation of a new conception of God may 
seem too great a task to lie within the field of interest 
of those of us who are not trained thinkers, and it is 
true that without the help of those who have devoted 
their lives to the study of such questions we shall 
make but halting progress toward our goal. Never- 
theless the theologians are as incapable of accomplish- 
ing this work alone as we are. We must have the 
leadership of the expert minds, but we must also 
have the broad basis of widespread interest and effort 
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in the enterprise if we are to succeed. There must be 
a whole generation of younger minds and hearts, 
keenly alive to the need for a better idea of God, eager- 
ly searching for light upon this most profound of 
all problems, and each contributing his own ex- 
perience of mind and spirit to the common endeavor. 
Out of such a period of mental and religious ferment, 
leadership will come; and under that leadership we 
shall together create what the world most desperately 
needs. 

Emerson’s poem, from which I have already 
quoted, is a poem about love; and the motive power 
which will drive us onward to the creation of this new 
idea of God is closely akin to love. Let me close 
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with another passage, whose application to our theme 
to-night is plain: 


“Tt was never for the mean; 
It requireth courage stout. 
Souls above doubt, 

Valor unbending, 

It will reward. 

They shall return 
More than they were 
And ever ascending.”’ 


Our generation can, if it will, prove those words 


true for the quest of a new idea of God; and, if our 
courage be stout, we shall return from our quest more 
than we were. 


Our Altered Situation’ 
Willard Chamberlain Selleck 


RIOWELL’S lines are so familiar as to be almost 


nent: 


couth; 
They must upward still, and onward, who would keep abreast 
of Truth.”’ 


To the same effect are Tennyson’s words: 
“The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfills Himself in many ways, - 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.’’ 


Edward Everett Hale once said: “We are always 
trying to get ourselves comfortably settled, but God 
is forever breaking us up and driving us on.” 

The world is breaking us up and driving us on in 
the present age. It is always changing, but it has 
changed rapidly and sweepingly in the last forty years. 
Our whole civilization is in process of transformation. 
While human nature is essentially the same perpetual- 
ly and its deepest needs are constant, yet the circum- 
stances and conditions under which it subsists are very 
different now from those of former times. 

These facts necessarily alter the situation and the 
work of the Universalist Church. It is important 
for us to see clearly wherein this statement is true. 

1. Our church had a very humble beginning. At 
first there was no thought of forming a church at all. 
But eventually it grew up out of practical exigencies 
and out of the implications of a single great idea, an 
idea as old indeed as the teaching of Jesus, but lost for 
centuries and at length rediscovered, the idea, name- 
ly, that there is in this universe a Divine Order that 
is inherently and eternally benevolent, which must 
issue in the final salvation of all mankind. Back of 
this idea was the ancient drama of a mighty conflict 
between the forces of good and the forces of evil, with 
the whole story of a fallen race, a ruined world, an 
angry God, an all-but supreme Devil, a yawning hell 
of everlasting torment, offset by the relieving mercy 
of a condescending Saviour coming down out of heaven 
to redeem some of these unfortunate victims of the 
power of Satan and the wrath of Jehovah. Against 


*The president’s address to the California Universalist 
Convention, May 21, 1930. 


trite, yet again and again they are perti- 


this dark background our fathers saw the bright | 


shining of a new star of spiritual truth, the truth of 
the all-conquering goodness and love of God. They 
believed that they found this truth on almost every 
page of the Bible, and it became at once the golden 
key to unlock all the teachings of Holy Writ, even as 
the deciphering of the inscriptions on the Rosetta 
stone by Champollion and Young unlocked for schol- 
ars the vast treasures of Egyptian history. Then for 
a hundred years they cited Bible passages to set forth 
this glorious doctrine, confirming it by the light of 
human reason, by the natural promptings of the 
human heart, and by the beauteous order of nature. 

Gradually, this one central, revolutionary con- 
ception led to the reconstruction of the whole frame- 
work of the Latin theology, which had dominated 
Western Christendom for sixteen centuries. It was a 
stupendous task, and the followers of. the new gleam 
were but a small company, more or less nondescript, 
and denounced as heretics and everywhere spoken 
against. They were inflamed with evangelistic zeal 
to tell the world of their new-found, emancipating 
faith; throngs attended to hear them gladly; societies 
were formed, meeting-houses erected, schools estab- 
lished, and numerous periodicals, books and pamphlets 
issued to expound the good tidings and defend them 
against bitter opposition. Thus the great theological 
controversy raged for a hundred years between the 
giant Goliath and the youth with his sling-shot. 
Slowly out of the struggle a church emerged—‘a 
Church with a capital C,’”’ as Dr. Demarest used to 
say—well organized, and ever since well adminis- 
tered, but never large or powerful or popular. 

2. By the time of the Gloucester Centennial in 
1870, things looked fair and promising for this young 
denomination. But then some new and most sig- 
nificant developments began to set in. Only a bare 
mention of them can be made here. 

(1) The doctrine of evolution came forward, 
slowly gaining the assent of intelligent people, and 
destined to reconstruct for the more thoughtful 
classes the entire outlook upon the world, the uni- 
verse, human life, human history, social institutions, 
religion and religions, including historical Christianity. 

(2) Quite apart from this, yet fitting in with it, 
a new conception of the nature and value of the Bible 
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arose in Europe and spread into this country. It was 
called Biblical criticism, and for fifty years it has been 
silently but surely undermining the foundation upon 
which both Orthodoxy and Universalism rested their 
premises. Now it is no longer possible for well- 
informed men to appeal to the Bible, in the same way 
their fathers did, as a court of last resort in support of 
either the doctrine of endless punishment or the doc- 
trine of the final salvation of all mankind. Other 
considerations must go with the teachings of the 
Bible, and the human soul itself is greater than all 
scriptures, all doctrines, all institutions. All this 
‘means that we can not expect to gather great crowds 
of people to listen with breathless interest to what 
one or another may think the Bible has to say about 
the ultimate or eternal destiny of either the wicked or 
the good. The question has lost its force. 

(8) Progressive Orthodoxy, sometimes called the 
New Orthodoxy, sprang up, mainly in the Congrega- 
tional communion but also among many Baptists and 
Presbyterians, and in the Broad Church movement 
in England, reaching into the Episcopal Church in 
America. Its influence has been profound and far- 
reaching, and in reality it has been our powerful ally, 
so that now its representatives and ourselves are be- 
coming friends and fellow-helpers to the truth. 

(4) At the same time, Universalists and Uni- 
tarians discovered one another as allies—as twin sis- 
ters in fact—who had scarcely known one another in 
the trying days of the great controversy. Now they 
are almost keeping house together—though it may be 
best, as in family affairs it often is, to keep house 
separately. 

(5) Another ally has been discovered in modern 
Reformed Judaism, a sturdy growth deeply rooted in 
history but branching in the present age to bear rich, 
fine and abundant fruit. 

(6) A less conspicuous but no less vital and po- 
tent influence has been the teaching of the Friends, or 
Quakers, whose steadfast witness to the inner light 
and to the principles of peace and brotherhood has 
re-enforced all our own deepest instincts, convictions 
and aspirations. They are indeed our “friends” 
and often our best teachers. 

(7) The enlistment of our church in foreign mis- 
sionary work, a little more than forty years ago, has 
contributed greatly to the broadening of our vision, 
the deepening of our consecration, the enlargement of 
our human sympathies, the enrichment of our under- 
standing of religion and religions, and the develop- 
ment of the spirit of wise and helpful giving among 
our people. Thus its reactionary influence upon our 
household of faith has been, alone, worth all the enter- 
prise has cost; and it has at least planted the roots of a 
tree of life in the Land of the Rising Sun whose leaves 
may yet be, to some extent, “for the healing of the 
nations.” 

(8) And what shall I say more? For the time 
would fail me to tell of the growth of modern human- 
itarianism, the rise and diversification of social work, 
the expansion of popular education, the marvelous 
disclosures of science, the progress of medicine, surgery, 
and nursing, the increase of international understand- 
ing and good will, the brightening outlook for world 
peace, the spirit of co-operation among the churches, 


and the spreading everywhere of the ideals of human 
brotherhood and the deepening conviction that it is 
possible for mankind to build a better world than has 
ever existed heretofore. All these gains have been 
made within comparatively recent times, most of 
them within the last half-century; and they all har- 
monize with and re-enforce the great principles and 
spirit of our Universalist faith. 

3. Thus it is clear that our church has lived 
through a wonderfully eventful era. Merely to have 
held itself together at all and to have adjusted itself 
in any fair measure to these remarkable developments 
is proof of its flexibility and true liberality. 

4. It is equally plain that these great events have 
profoundly altered our denominational situation. 
Necessarily, therefore, they are altering our problem, 
our task, and our methods. Universalism to-day is 
not and can not be what it was a hundred and fifty 
years ago, or a hundred years ago, or even fifty years 
ago. While its essential spirit may abide and some 
of its sublime conceptions may endure, its forms of 


- expression and its practical aims must be quite dif- 


ferent. Let me specify. 

(1) It can not be so theological and controversial 
in the future as it has been in the past. For a whole 
century it was mainly of that character, compelled to 
be so by the exigencies of the age, for which it was not 
responsible. Now the interest in theology, especially 
dogmatic theology, is distinctly waning—not because 
people do not wonder and ponder about divine things, - 
and yearn for light upon life’s great mysteries, but 
because they have learned that nobody knows or can 
know, fully and perfectly, the truth concerning such 
transcendent matters. They are therefore less cock- 
sure, more humble, and more inclined to speak with 
reverent reserve, and more disposed to wait for the 
solution of some of our deepest problems ‘‘until the 
day break and the shadows flee away.” 

(2) While, then, we have had in the past a theo- 
logical type of Universalism, it seems likely that we 
shall have in the future a more spiritual and actively 
humanitarian type. It will be rooted in profound 
apprehensions of truth, ever learned anewin the school 
of experience; it will be illumined by the light of tested 
knowledge in all spheres; it will be enriched by large, 
sympathetic understandings of peoples and faiths and 
endeavors; and it will be quick to lend a helping hand 
to every good word and work that may advance wel- 
fare in wisdom, beauty and love. 

(8) By reason of this spirit of catholicity and 
kindness, there will be room in our communion for 
various sorts of teaching and preaching and work; 
and we shall be reasonably tolerant of all, regardless 
of the labels they wear. Some may call themselves 
theists, and some humanists; some will be pronounced- 
ly intellectual, while others are highly emotional or 
mystical; some will emphasize scholarship and teach- 
ing and education, while others may stress worship 
and ritual and ecclesiasticism; and yet some may care 
for none of these things, but desire only to live modest, 
helpful, honorable lives, and cherish a simple trust in 
the Overshadowing Presence, and let their church be 
a great, beautiful dream of a growing Humanity that 
shall forever climb the shining heights of the spiritual 
life. We shall listen respectfully to whatever any 
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thoughtful, candid person has to say upon the problem 
of our existence; we shall scorn none, we shall love all; 
and so we may try to make each one of our churches 
a living center of truth and goodness and joy which 
shall contribute a little bit to the vast, growing spirit- 
ual synthesis of the new age that has already opened 
before us. 

About thirty years ago Edward Howard Griggs 
wrote and published these words: 


‘Life itself is becoming a religion to-day. We are 
learning that nothing is more sacred than a human being; 
and that the most tragic, pathetic or exalted motives 
are thcse drawn from the universal yet intimately per- 
sonal phases of daily experience. 

“The time is ripe for a new prophet, who shall call 
the world back to the simple realities of human life. 
The awaited teacher should found no order and estab- 
lish no sect. It is not the multiplication of institutions 
that is needed, but the consecration of individuals. 
He must have the reserve of wisdom; he must forego 
authority and disclaim unusual election. He must find 
the ideal by transfiguring the commonplace; he must 
see and teach the divinity of common things. He 

- should live in the world, and yet maintain a perfect con- 
secration to an ideal of simplicity, spirituality and per- 
sonal helpfulness. He should call men away from the 
senseless rush for luxury, fashion, dissipation, and turn 
them to the things of the spirit—personal love, thought, 
beauty, immediate helpfulness. It is not a new gospel 
that is needed, but the gospel anew.’ 


And he closed his bcok with the following para- 
graph, which seemed prophetic then and, though par- 
tially fulfilled, seems prophetic still: 

“One rises in the dark before the morning, and goes 
down to the shore. O e looks out upon the water with 
that grey chill upon the heart which makes the begin- 


ning of the day the most homeless hour of all, but in an 
instant the grey is warmed with a faint tinge of red. 
Therays of light, like the eternally fresh fingers of Aurora, 
stretch themselves over the eastern sky. Behind, the 
mountain peak glows with rosy light, inconceivably 
beautiful. Steadily, moment by moment, light deepens 
into light; the rosy colors blend into gold; and soon day 
in all its splendid fulness shines masterfully upon us. 

“To some of us our epoch seems the dark stag- 
nation of the night. But the very chill of the shadow 
is the prophecy of the day; and to those who are awake 
the rosy light is unmistakable; their work has begun, 
for a new day has dawned.”’ 


It may be justly claimed that modern Universal- 
ism has been the harbinger of such a new day in the 
religious world, and it may be reasonably hoped that 
it will still contribute something to its full glory. May 
our California churches, few and small and not strong, 
so keep their windows open on all sides as to be filled 
with sunlight and fresh air; so conduct their worship 
and their work “in gladness and singleness of heart” 
as to inspire their congregations with a sense of beauty 
and hope; and be so deeply imbued with the spirit 
of reverent freedom, love of the truth, exalted faith 
in the Eternal Goodness, and consecrated purpose to 
help mankind, as to make them in some slight degree 
builders here in this western land of a spiritual culture 
that shall surpass any which our weary world has ever 
seen! 

“The airs of heaven blow o’er me, 
A glory shines before me 
Of what mankind shall be, 
Pure, generous, brave and free. 


“T feel the earth move sunward, 
I join the great march onward, 
And take, while living, 

My freehold of thanksgiving.”’ 


Shall We Return to Christ? 


John Clarence Petrie 


It is a fair question which is the more surprising, 
to find as we do here a liberal writing in this way about 
John Baillie, or John Baillie writing as he does about 
theology. 


The Editor. 
a 


IAS the Unitarian nature of modernist theology 
S| become so much a matter to be taken for 
i ta | granted that nobody pays any attention to 
me) it? I read several reviews of John Baillie’s 
“The Place of Jesus Christ in Modern Christianity,” 
without seeing a single reference to its magnificent 
chapter, “Some Final Clarifications,” dealing with 
the Trinity, the mystic Christ, and the exclusive 
claims of the older Christianity. Why has there risen 
no storm of protest from the liberal orthodox clergy? 
Do they not recognize heresy when they see it, or has 
the heresy become too common for notice? If Baillie’s 
views are so approved among present day theologians 
as to rouse no objections, why has not some one 
pointed out the significance of his book for the church 
unity movement? I was dumbfounded as I read 
page after page to which I could subscribe. I could 
hold a pulpit in any church which permitted me to 
teach the theology of John Baillie. I should be happy 


to see Unitarians, Universalists, and other bodies 
unite on the platform of his book. Every item that 
we liberals have fought and bled for is granted here. 
The universal love of God, the Oneness of God, the 
complete humanity of Jesus, the solely moral inter- 
pretation of the Cross, all these are here. Why have 
we not shouted for joy to see our views conquer? 
Why are we not holding out our hands to our brethren 
in other churches and saying: ‘‘We believe essentially 
as youdo. Why keep up the schism any longer?” 

For instance, let us take Baillie’s chapter on ‘“Un- 
satisfying Interpretations,” which treats of the In- 
carnation. He tells us frankly that the expression, 
“Jesus is God,” will not do. The doctrine of the 
hypostatic union—that there were in Jesus two na- 
tures and one person—is absolutely repudiated. “In- 
deed, that, for us, is the very meaning of the Incarna- 
tion—that it is in Christ’s very humanity, and not 
in some other nature (italics mine) which he had along- 
side his humanity ... . that God is to be found. 
The Christian pronouncement is not that there once 
appeared in our world a prodigious being with two 
natures. . . . The Christian pronouncement is... . 
that God was made manifest to us in a man.” 


a 
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Again, Baillie shows that adoptionism as a theol- 
ogy will not do any more than the hypostatic union. 
It is absurd to say that any man could from a mere 
human existence become God—which is the essence of 
adoptionism. The Incarnation is no longer a meta- 
physical riddle to be solved, or formula to be adhered 
to though not understood; it is a great moral fact that 
God is like Jesus instead of like Caesar or Henry Ford, 
or the elan vital. And when we worship Christ we 
worship not the man Jesus, but those Godlike qualities 
ot his Father which were manifested in him. 

As for the ancient battle between Trinitarians, 
Arians, and Unitarians, I think I understand at last 
what I once heard Kirsopp Lake say to a class at the 
Harvard Divinity School: ‘Unitarian and Trinitarian 
are different names for the same thing.’’ God tran- 
scendent is God the Father; God manifested in Christ 
is the Son; God in your heart and mine is the Spirit. 
Not only is this a theology that strikes us as being 
true, but it happens to be pretty much the theology 
of the New Testament—the theology that furnished 
the early Christians with their deep faith. The or- 
thodox Trinitarian formula was worked out after 
the first fine frenzy of the faith had worn off. Many a 
head was cracked in the settling of the dispute about 
the three in one, but never was soul saved by this 
formula. The Christians who upset the world were 
those in the first two centuries to whom “God was in 
Christ reconciling the world to himself’? was all the 
theology necessary. 

Unitarian and Universalist preaching can regain 
much of the evangelical fervor in which it is said to be 
lacking by realizing that the New Testament is not 
orthodox in the ordinary sense. Nor yet is it liberal 
—for that would mean it was rather sterile intellec- 
tualism. What was mastering the first converts 
was that God had spoken to them through His Son. 
This was not a subject for theological debate, it was a 
faith to be lived and preached. There is no salva- 
tion in the bald negations: Jesus is not God; Jesus 
was not infallible; the Trinitarian formula is intel- 
lectually absurd; there is no hell, no devil, no original 
sin. No, nor is there any salvation in stating these 
as though they were true. Imagine any one being 
converted by the belief that the devil is a person! 
But that God has actually spoken to us through His 
Son, and when we find the Son we find the Father, 
this 7s something. It is something that can be tried 
and tested in actual experience. 

I have held for years that with the Trinity rightly 
interpreted Unitarianism could return to fellowship 
with other Christian churches, say, for example, the 
Congregational. But with such a strong trend toward 
complete rationalism among many Unitarians I 
wondered if I were really not an exception. But now 
the American Unitarian Association has put its 
official stamp on the Trinity as it was really taught 
by the New Testament by publishing a sermon from 
the pen of Augustus P. Reccord, minister of the Uni- 
tarian church in Detroit. The name of this pam- 
phlet, which is for free distribution, is ‘‘Was Paul a 
Trinitarian?” I do not think there is a Congrega- 
tional Council in the country that would reject a 
minister whose Trinitarianism was that of Dr. Rec- 
cord. It is an excellent sermon and should be widely 


read in our two fellowships, showing as it does that 
there must still be plenty of Unitarians whose theol- 
ogy is in keeping with that of Channing, Clarke, and 
Martineau. 

There is but one alternative to rationalism— 
belief in revelation. We may deplore the present 
tendency of theology to become agnostic philosophy, 
but when there is only reason to go on there can 
really be little theology. If God has ever revealed 
Himself there is hope for our finding Him. If not, 
theology will become thinner and thinner until it 
vanishes into vapor. With revelation meaning what 
it does to fundamentalists and Catholics we can have 
nothing to do. The inerrant Bible and the infallible 
Christ are gone. But if the quality of God has been 
revealed in a human character so that we may see 
what He is lzke, it is a different matter. I do not 
think I am at all a rash prophet when I say that the 
future of liberalism will lie in the direction either of a 
return to Christ as the revelation of God and so to 
the main stream of the life of the Christian churches, 
or into complete agnosticism. I do not believe re- 
ligion can be supported by arguments pro and con. 
We must have faith. Pure atheism has only argu- 
ment behind it; the Incarnation has a living figure in 
whom those who followed him saw God. I venture 
to say we shall return to seeing God in the face of 
Jesus Christ or we shall lose Him entirely. 


* * * 


THE WASHINGTON CHURCH SEEN BY AN ART CRITIC 


Washington has lately been enriched by the addition of a 
new church edifice, the Universalist National Memorial Church, 
erected on the northwest corner of Sixteenth and S Streets, and 
but lately completed and dedicated. Not only is this church 
interesting, and to be regarded as an acjuisition architecturally, 
but on account of its memorial windows, memorial organ and 
architectural accessories. The interior is interesting not only in 
design, but because of an unusual and effective use of made 
stone. The windows, nine of which are clerestory, are all of 
stained, rather than painted, glass and follow Gothic tradition. 
They are the work of Calvert, Herrick and Riedinger of New 
York, are conventional in design but symbolic in significance. 
The nine clerestory windows symbolize the life of Christ; in the 
side aisle windows the progress of Christianityis symbolized. The 
three chancel windows stand for Faith, Hope and Love. One of 
the clerestory windows is a memorial to George Inness, Jr., the 
painter. 

Opposite the chancel windows is a rose window, by many 
thought most impressive of all. In this the panels constitute a 
luminous background for the spokes and interlacing tracery of a 
massive wheel, and when the morning sunlight streams through, 
the lofty nave warmly glows with shafts of blue and green and 
gold. The dominant color in these windows is blue, but so well 
balanced is the composition with reds and golds that the effect 
is warm, rather than cold—essentially pleasing. 

The organ in this church, which has been declared an excel- 
lent instrument, is a memorial to the late Charles L. Hutchinson 
of Chicago, for many years president of the Art Institute of 
Chicago and first president of the American Federation of Arts. 

The stone carvings on and in this church, such as the lunette 
over the entrance, and the ornamentation of pulpit and reading 
desk, are notably good, as are all the examples included of work 
in wrought iron. 

Religious bodies have since the earliest era been patrons of 
art, and the best art of the world has been produced as an ad- 
junct of religion. It is interesting to be able to note so fine an 
example of such patronage here in Washington.—From Notes of 
Art and Artists, by Leila Mechlin, in the Washgton Sunday Star. 
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The Message of the Universalist Church in the New Day 


John Murray Atwood 


PPLE gospel that will be proclaimed from this 
/ @>}| pulpit will be in accord wtih our best ethics— 
our highest values. Religion to-day must be 
CAL rational, yes, but before all moral. This 
means that the God that will be held up here for men 
to worship will be no vague spirit, no metaphysical 
abstraction, but unqualifiedly good. We tend to 
become like what we habitually worship and love. 
This is the justification for our worship, and why what 
we have held up for our adoration is important. 
Those who sincerely worship the righteous, just, 
loving All Father who seeks justice and good for 
every one will tend to become people of universal good- 
will in the scope of their human interest and in the 
effect of their action. 

This was the merit of the Universalism of the 
past, this we venture to say, will be the character of 
the Universalism of the future. Does any one sug- 
gest that we are simply making God in the image of 
our own ideals? Our answer is that the greatest word 
as to the nature of the Ultimate Reality, the Living 
God, which the men of the Bible have received as their 
discovery, and the last word uttered in living language 
in the evolutionary process, at once its seeming goal 
and its inner spirit, is just these highest values—the 
spirit of love, justice and righteousness. 

On the authority of that, we say to all in the 
presence of manifest duties and arduous tasks that 


call for action at this present time, and in the face of- 


those exigencies when, having done all, you can only 
trust: Trust this Highest as this very voice of the 
Living God. Dare to act in obedience to this Spirit, 
and rely on it. 


This means again that we shall continue to hold - 


up and preach Christ that men may be won to his 
Spirit—an ethical Christ, please note. Take away 
from Christ his moral qualities and what have you 
left of the Spirit which we believe in and love? 

Is it the historical Jesus, we are sometimes asked? 
Well, in the light of our knowledge of how the gospels 
have come down to us, we perhaps can not say just 
what Jesus did or said to the very letter. As Dean 
Inge once said, no biography of Jesus can ever be 
written, though hundreds have been. But it is the 
Spirit that was incarnated back there in Palestine, 
that has been in some measure incarnated again in a 
Paul, a Francis of Assisi, an Elizabeth Fry, a Theodore 
Parker, a Phillips Brooks, a Jane Addams, and a 
Gandhi, and in many a humble soul whose name has 
never been imprinted on a human book, but has been 
written in imperishable letters in the Book of True 
Life. It is the spirit with which as a living Christ 
we must ever commune, to which, I repeat, we must 
be won. 

This is primary and indispensable. Nothing 
takes the place of this—the spirit of Christ in the 
heart of aman. We shall never get far without this, 
in the home, in school, in office, shop and factory, in 


*Address delivered at the dedication of the National Me- 
morial Church in Washington. 


governmental office and peace parleys, as well as 
reparation commissions. Yet this is not enough. It 
does not follow because one has the right spirit, 
even the Christian spirit, that he will do the right 
thing. 

In our school at St. Lawrence we have a class in 
biography, and we have been studying the lives of 
John Bright, the unswerving friend of the North 
during the Civil War, of Richard Cobden, the noble- 
minded economist, of Lord Shaftesbury, the effective 
advocate of factory reform, of Charles Kingsley, the 
poet, preacher and Christian socialist, of Robert 
Owen, the Utopian socialist who gave away his whole 
fortune for the sake of his fellow men. They all 
lived through the same period, in the same country. 
They faced the same acute problems of the nineteenth 
century in Great Britain; they all had the spirit of the 
same Christ. But they did not agree as to the best 
way of dealing with these problems, they sometimes 
strenuously, even bitterly, opposed one another. This 
emphasizes that what is needed is not simply the right 
motive, if the right policy or action in a given case is 
to be pursued, but a broad and even scientific under- 
standing of the situation as well as wisdom and judg- 
ment. It is often what makes the difference between 
the prophet with his social vision and the statesman 
who takes practical steps in the direction of that 
vision; between a Mazzini and a Cavour, between a 
Tolstoy and a Masaryk. A Gandhi may have the 
noblest spirit, but that does not mean that his meth- 
ods are wise. Even if one has the spirit of the Golden 
Rule, it does not assure wise action. This is why there 
is demanded for the work of the minister to-day not 
simply the finest spirit, but also the equipment of 
the best and broadest education and sanity of judg- 
ment. 

In this connection we congratulate the Universal- 
ist Church and this parish on the type of minister 
who stands in the pulpit of this National Memorial 
Church to hold up this Christ spirit and to help the 
people to relate it intelligently and effectively to the 
urgent problems of life and society. 

This church will also stand for the life and fellow- 
ship—what every one unconsciously craves—that 
come through whole-hearted service in this Christian 
spirit. We have known this Murray Universalist 
Society quite intimately for a number of years. We 
knew it particularly in the years when it was being 
changed from a mission church into a self-supporting 
institution under the devoted leadership of Dr. and 
Mrs. van Schaick. All honor to them! We have 
known many parishes, but we have never known a 
people more loyal, devoted and self-sacrificing than 
the members of this Murray Universalist Society of 
Washington. We often quote ‘Truth crushed to 
earth will rise again,” and “Ever the truth comes up- 
permost,”’ as if there were an inherent power in truth 
to make its way in the world. And it is a power to 
win allegiance. But we need to remember what 
Holyoake, the agitator for the English co-operative 
movement, said: Truth prospers just according as 
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people serve it. It may be error that thrives for the 
time, because people serve that. 

Those who help to build a living church are not 
those who serve as it is convenient, but those who 
stand by through thick and thin, year in and year out, 
and can always be counted on. This church will pros- 
‘per in the future as.it has in the past just according as 
it is able to command the devoted service of an ever- 
faithful people. 
_ And this is what we would ever emphasize. Such 
people find, not because they seek it, but because 
they give themselves unreservedly to the work, that 
which Newman Smythe called “absolutely the best 
|thing”’ in life—fellowship, the secret bond that inevit- 
‘ably thus unites men. More than that, they dis- 
eover the life that is blessed and satisfying, again not 
because they were seeking this, but because in this 
‘rational universe it is inevitably involved when men 
give themselves whole-heartedly to worthy interests 
and ends. So we say and shall ever say that, what- 
ever exigencies or even tragedies one has to meet, he 
will always find, if he but throws himself with all his 
'heart and soul into the world’s needed work, that 
the good life is blessed, worth living, that God is a 
‘living God and His blessing is ever with him. © 


Always Get 
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LWAYS get over a stile, said Richard Jef- 
feries. Thewords almost embody his philos- 
ophy of life. He had the stile habit. So 

had Gilbert White and so had Wordsworth. 

They left the roads for the byways, and found en- 

riching there. Almost the whole ministry of Nature 

is through the stile. We are poor indeed if we have 
no eye and no heart for its invitation, if we are ever 
perspiringly hustling along the dust-tortured high- 

ways of life. Of such hurryings comes much im- 

poverishment. 

Over the stile is the freedom of the field ways, 
escape from the road. Roads hold little pleasure now 
for pedestrians. They offer the alternative perils 
of being choked or of being lamed. Fields, paths 
and narrow lanes are the pedestrian’s only remaining 
heritage. Of English roads, he has been effectively 
dispossessed. 

A stile is an invitation, though stiles at times 
have a way of withdrawing with the left hand what 
| they offer with the right. Offering a way, they make 
the going difficult and for some undignified. Many 

stiles frown rather than smile their invitation. Some 
are almost a conspiracy against wayfarers, traps, as 
it were, to catch the unwary. Stiles along some field 
ways turn a walk into an obstacle race. 

Yet they are part of a precious heritage, that we 
can not afford to have curtailed. The way not to lose 
it is to use it. This right of walking over our native 
land is one that our children will need, unless they all 
take to worshiping the goddess of speed, and there is 
a common responsibility to preserve it unimpaired. 
These paths must not be allowed to fade out of use. 
Each has some responsibility in helping to keep open 
the paths in his own neighborhood. 
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Finally, we not only proclaim fellowship with all 
those who are committed to what we call the Chris- 
tian way of life, but liberty in that fellowship to 
seek, apprehend, and stand for the truth as they 
see it. 

However we may differ from one another, and we 
shall differ even as we do now—we trust we shall 
never repeat the mistake of the Unitarians when in 
the old days they drove out Theodore Parker from 
their Association, of the Free Church of Scotland 
when it cast out Robertson Smith, of the Baptists of 
Chicago when they expelled George Burman Foster 
from their Chicago association—three men of the 
Christian spirit if there were ever such. Surely his- 
tory does not teach its lessensin vain! We shall not, 
we hope, confuse theology with religion, or put theology 
before religion. 

Rather, so long as men, however they may differ 
in their theological interpretations from us, possess the 
Christian motive and spirit, we shall be ever ready to 
accord to them and insist on for them as for ourselves 
liberty of thought and utterance, and, rejoicing in the 
implications of their life if not in their definitive 
statements of doctrine, we will walk and work in the 
fellowship of a common devotion and service. 


Over a Stile 
F. C. Hoggarth 


Along a field, a few summers ago, we met two 
old men who for a time acted as our guides. On most 
Saturday afternoons for years they had come from a 
neighboring city for walks by field and river and wood, 
their object not only to enjoy the country, but to 
keep the paths open. They knew every path, and, 
though punctilious about trespassing, were insistent 
and determined where they knew there was right of 
way. They were delightful and most companionable 
guides. 

A stile to them was more than a few pieces of 
wood or a number of stone steps. It was the monu- 
ment and memorial of an ancient privilege. It pro- 
claimed the people’s immemorial right of walking 
over their native land. In not a few cases the right 
of way was all that was left to the common people 
when this common land was “enclosed.” In some 
cases lands were sold, with the rights of way reserved. 
In yet other cases the stile is a gesture of sheer friend- 
liness. 

But whatever the history, there, in thousands of 
field ways trodden from generation to generation, is 
this precious right of walking over the countryside. 
A privilege never more precious than to-day. 

Yet these rights are constantly challenged. At- 
tempts are made, now here, now there, to close these 
ancient ways. Notices are set up that have no right 
to bethere. They are set in equivocal positions where 
the wayfarer may not disturb them, yet their purpose 
is ostensibly to deny an ancient right of way. 

In other cases, gates that should be open are 
locked, or barbed wire and a forbidding notice are 
set right across the way. A wire cutter and a saw 
may in such eases do invaluable public service. 

The field paths offer a clean and leisured world in 
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the sunlight. To stroll there on the grass, that “‘steals 
all noises from the foot,”’ or to lie in the peaceful sun- 
shine, with roads and towns far away, to cultivate 
leisure so, is to find many a crop of contentment and 
of healing and of joy. 

To the stile and the field way we owe our most 
precious memories of nature. Beside a farm where we 
lodged on the borders of the New Forest was a field 
path we sought in early morning hours. It led to the 
open heather-clad ways of the forest, with its pine- 
woods and yellow roads and unhindered winds, its 
sunlight and the pure tonic air. To walk there in 
the day’s early stillness was a benediction. That 
field gave us escape and manifold enrichment—the 
light and music of life played along its ways. In 
those years and along those ways, birds and trees and 
flowers all came to have new meaning. 

Past the door of a later house we had ran a lane 
which ended in a field way, perhaps the loveliest of all 
endings foralane. The way ran beside a brook in the 
hedge side, past a pond that served the village mill, 
over a stile and past a bluebell wood, then up a field 
slope which gave an ever widening panorama of 
the valley and the hills beyond. 

When we wanted a stroll, there was the inviting 
and inevitable way, set at our door. We walked there 
at all seasons and almost at all hours, until the path 
had woven itself into our lives. Over that stile we 
have watched the sun rise over frosted field—had Far- 
quharson’s originals painted for us just over our 
threshold. How clearly the twigs of the trees stood 
out in frosted loveliness! 

Then those frosted fields became hayfields, when 
January gave place to June. Where sheep had stood 
in the hedge shadows, with frosted backs, there stood 
haycocks, and children played, and romped and re- 
joiced. There are memories of all the seasons, mem- 
ories of morning and of evening hours. There have 
been times when, in W. H. Davies’ words— 

“Tt seemed as though [ had surprised 
And trespassed in a golden world, 
That should have passed while men still slept! 
The joyful birds, the ship of gold, 
The horses, kine and sheep did seem 
As they would vanish for a dream.’’ 


Some evening hours have been most healingly 
precious. How good it has been with the day’s task 
at an end, to relax along that field way—to climb 
there and look away towards the far off hills in the 
evening light. 

We still remember our first stroll in those fields. 
We had moved there from a house in the heart of a 
great city. Thus exiled from Nature, we had hun- 
gered for a home with fields and birds and flowers about 
Ike 

That morning was a time of joyous realization— 
a realization. that was even better than the promise. 
Those are lovely hours when one stands in the en- 
trance of some granted boon. We gave thanks there 
in the sunlight for running water and clean winds and 
living trees, for flowers and grass and birds, for clear 
sunlit spaces and stedfast hills. 

If much can be said for treading familiar ways, 
returning to them at all seasons, to watch there the 
changeful face of Nature, much can also be said for 
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exploring new ways, for taking the invitation of a stil 
at hazard. In that way comes many a lovely | 
prise, unforgettable glimpses of Nature’s handiwork. 
Among many such experiences we remember one stile. 
that led through a copse, over an uneven path o 
dried mud, and then we suddenly came to a field where. 
were great patches of yellow iris against a dark back-) 
ground of rushes. Wordsworth’s heart could hardly. 
have danced more with his vision of daffodils than. 
did ours with the irises. It was a June day, the May: 
was still in bloom, swallows and swifts were flying over 
the river in the sunlight, and here was one of Nature’s | 
wild gardens—a complete surprise. That is one of’ 
Nature’s ways. One can hardly go out into her wide 
domains without coming across some sudden splendor | 
like the surprise view at Fountain’s Abbey, that a few | 
seconds before was not so much as hinted. She had | 
done that on the day we got over that stile. There! 
was no suggestion of a wild iris garden from the road. 
We should have missed the vision had we not re-| 
membered Jefferies’ advice and got over the stile. | 
Such gracious invitations and surprises are found al 
over the wide domains of Nature. The more leisurely’) 
goings are the most enriching. The stile habit is | 
all against speeds and records. Yet it seems the | 
more excellent way. 4 
He who is so intent on the journey’s end that he) 
has no time for the experiences and the enrichings of} 
the way, misses much of the best of life. To rush 
along, eyes fixed ahead, preoccupied and intent, ify 
to lose much of life’s beauty and j joy. 
“As you journey through life,” says Nansen the! 
explorer, “‘do not go too fast, do not press on blindly ° 
there are so many beautiful things by the way. Tur 
your head, stay afew minutes. Leave the dusty road ° 
Take in and enjoy the delights and wonders at your 
feet.” 


* * * 


A sparrow who lived in the eaves of a church, 
And whose ideas were somewhat erratic, 

Met a pigeon one day from a church o’er the way 
Whose opinions were very dogmatic, 


They stopped in their search for a midday repast, 
And in hunting they both were astute. 

But, I hate to relate, they engaged in debate 
That led to a frightful dispute. 


Quoth the pigeon, ‘‘I hold theological views 
Considered both learned and wise, 

So without more delay I will show you to-day 
The only straight road to the skies.”’ 


Said the sparrow, ‘‘Your effort would be unrepaid, 
For I follow a different road, 

And it causes me grief to hear your belief 
In such a ridiculous code.’’ 


Then without more ado, I am sorry to say, 
They engaged in a battle most gory, 

Till each was bereft of his senses and breath, 
And the curtain here falls on their story. 


Now a strange little bird from a blossoming tree 
Had witnessed the scene with surprise, 
Then with unfettered wing and a heart that could sing 
He took the straight road to the skies. 
Julia Cropton Cresap. 


THE REV. CHARLES CONKLIN, D. D. 
Leroy W. Coons 


No greater loss could come to our brotherhood than has 
come in the passing of Charles Conklin. In his case this is no 
empty statement. Back of the surrender of his commission lie 
fifty-three years of noble achievement. The roll may be called, 
and thousands of men and women, instructed, inspired, and en- 
couraged by him, will stand to call him blessed. There is no 
community in which he has labored but that has been enriched 
by his presence. He was listened to gladly, for there was a 
sparkle to everything he said. He was followed in his instruc- 
tions, for his experience was broad and his wisdom deep. He 
was loved withal because he was in himself most lovable and 
gracious. Rarely do we find blended as in him the elements of 
strength and sweetness. The sturdy will and the tender heart 
mixed so completely that there was but one self for all occasions, 
and that was a self of power. 

He was an indefatigable worker. Until within the year his 
Sunday’s program was a service at Canton in the morning, an 
afternoon service in the union church of East Foxboro, and an 
evening service at Foxboro. Upon the fourth Sunday of the 
month, between the hour at East Foxboro and his evening ser- 
vice, he preached to those able to hear him at the State Hospital 
in Foxboro. Besides the multitudinous cares of a widely spread 
parish, unmeasured hours of each week were given to the affairs 
of the Doolittle Home. He was president of the Home Associa- 
tion, and to the Home he gave his last hours and his final strength. 
Through such a program did one of us ever hear him complain? 
Did he take a fling at the hardness of his lot or the irritations of 
his task? Life to him was neither sordid nor petty. It was a 
gift of more than human significance, a privilege given to join 
joyously in an enterprise which reaches beyond our “‘inch of 
earth and moment of time.’’ That was the key to the youth- 
fulness of his spirit. The years climbed over him but he never 
grew old. ‘The best was yet to be,’’ and because he lived in 
this triumphing hope, the twinkle never left his eye. How 
gladsome it is to work with such, and how beneficent becomes his 
example in its influence upon our lives! 

Dr. Conklin was born in Nyack, New York, Feb. 10, 1855, 
the son of John Nathaniel Conklin and Elizabeth (Storms) 
Conklin. His training for the ministry was received at St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, New York. Lombard College 
conferred the degree of M. A. upon him in 1887, and St. Law- 
rence gave him his Doctor’s degree in 1901. His first pastorate 
was in Mt. Vernon, New York, where he settled in 1876. Other 
places in which he labored were Troy, New York, Chelsea, Mass., 
Chicago (Church of the Redeemer), Boston (Shawmut Avenue 
Church), and Springfield, Mass. In 1902 he was appointed 
Superintendent of Churches in Massachusetts, the first to hold 
that office. He kept the position for nearly twelve years. In 
1914, upon closing his term as Superintendent, he became pastor 
of Beacon Church in Brookline, resigning in 1922 to accept the 
pastorate at Canton and Foxboro. Besides serving as president 
of the Home for Aged Persons in Foxboro, he was vice-president 
of the John Howard Industrial Home for Aiding Discharged 
Prisoners. He was a member of the Universalist Club of Boston. 
In fraternal relations, he was a loyal member of the Masonic 
Order and of the Order of Universal Brotherhood. 

In 1882 Dr. Conklin was married to Miss Lillian Hazen, who 
died in 1890. In 1892 he married Miss Florence Green Newcomb 
of Boston. Death came to Dr. Conklin early in the morning of 
Tuesday, May 27. To the son, Hazen, and to the daughter, 
Dorothy, and to Mrs. Conklin, go the love and sympathy of the 
many who counted Dr. Conklin as a precious friend. 

The last large work of Dr. Conklin was the campaign to 
raise $50,000 for the enlargement of the Doolittle Home. He 
saw his ambition magnificently realized. Those who were pres- 
ent at the final meeting of that campaign will not forget the joy 
that was in his face as he rose to speak to the crowd which was 
- giving him a genuine ovation. He had seen the full fruition of 
the travail of his soul and was satisfied. 
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The funeral services were held in the chapel at Forest Hills 
Cemetery, Boston, on Thursday, May 29. The chapel was 
filled to overflowing, with ministers and friends from many for- 
mer parishes and members of organizations with which Dr. 
Conklin had been actively identified through the years, and the 
great masses of flowers testified to deep and wide affection. 

The Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., read “‘Crossing the Bar’ 
and followed it with the Scripture reading. 

The Rev. Lee S. McCollester, D. D., paid tribute to Dr. 
Conklin, saying: ‘‘Out of deep affection we have met here to go as 
far as we can with him as he goes on beyond our sight. Each 
one brings to this hour his high memories of the years that are 
passed. He lived many lives and so touched many lives—first 
of all, as a minister, not only because it was his profession but 
because ministry was his mission. He liked certain outward 
forms, but his ministry was not in what he wore but in what he 
was. He touched life in so many and such deep ways that we 
come to-day to celebrate life in death, and at the very last he 
laid down his life that through the years old age might be shel- 
tered and protected.”’ 

The closing prayer was by the Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., 
and the committal service by the Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D. 


a Skee 


CHARLES CONKLIN 


For a third of a century it has been a high privilege to enjoy 
official association and personal friendship with Dr. Conklin. 
No man was more eagerly alive or possessed a more constant and 
devoted interest in all that concerned the welfare of the men 
and women and children with whom he came in contact. His 
wide experience and his quick sympathy enabled him to grasp 
the essentials of administrative or personal problems and give 
helpful and inspiring counsel. 

Few among us were so dominated by the missionary spirit. 
Even when burdened with exacting parish responsibilities he 
was constantly seeking new opportunities, as in Springfield, 
where he organized two new churches. This same spirit found 
expression in a constant succession of privately printed mission- 
ary tracts and leaflets, notable among them being the original 
‘Wayside Pulpit.” 

When the Massachusetts Universalist Convention decided 
on a policy of missionary superintendence, he was so obviously 
the man for the task that no one else was seriously considered. 
To that work he gave some of the best years of his life, finally 
leaving it to become a missionary pastor at Brookline. 

It was my privilege to go to Foxboro with him to meet Miss 
Doolittle and go over her old home and hear her offer it for the 
purpose since so splendidly fulfilled through his untiring efforts. 
Had the gift been for his own personal use he could not have 
shown more joyous appreciation. 

But, after all, it was not what he did but what he was that 
endeared him to all who knew him. Even through our sorrow 
we think happily and thankfully of that, and remember with 
pride the achievement of his noble life. 

HH. M. 
* * * 
THE LIVING TEMPLE 
I have seen temples whence the life has fled 
And left in ruin the demolished wall. 
Upon the ancient pavement lizards crawl 
And wild flowers deck the tombs of sacred dead. 
Those temples still are beautiful. No dread 
Of tyrant gods their subjects now appal. 
A solemn stillness hovers over all, 
And with your steps immortal heroes tread. 
How much more lovely is the dwelling place 
Which living spirits build and beautify 
Along the path of duty saints have trod. 
In such a temple noble truths displace 
The pagan deities and magnify 
The sons of man to be the sons of God. 
William Ware Locke. 
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UNIVERSALIST BIOGRAPHIES—III 


Cone, Orello (Nov. 16, 1835-June 23, 1905), New Testa- 
ment scholar, author, was born in Lincklaen, Chenango County, 
N. Y. His parents, Daniel Newton and Emily (Sadd) Cone, 
early recognized that he was a natural student, and sent him for 
his schooling to the academy at New Woodstock, and later to 
Cazenovia Seminary in Madison County. His intellectual appe- 
tite thus whetted, young Cone undertook to pursue college 
studies by himself, while teaching in private schools. Later he 
was enabled to supplement this study by a partial course at St. 
Paul’s College at Palmyra, Mo. In this institution he was also 
for three years (1858-61) an instructor. After further study he 
entered in 1864 the Universalist ministry and became pastor of 
the Universalist church of Little Falls, N. Y. While serving 
here, he met and married (Oct. 4, 1864) Mariamne Pepper, 
daughter of Luke Pepper, one of his parishioners. In 1865 he 
became professor of Biblical Languages and Literature in the 
Theological School of St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 
This appointment determined his career. In this new and agree- 
able relation he soon established within his own denomination a 
reputation for accurate and critical scholarship. For many 
years no volume of the Universalist Quarterly appeared that did 
not contain one or more articles from his pen. Within his own 
communion Cone was considered as belonging to the progressive 
wing. 

He edited a volume entitled ‘‘Essays Doctrinal and Prac- 
tical by Fifteen Clergymen’’ (1889) which was supposed to pre- 
sent the views of the more liberal scholars of his church. Higher 
Criticism was far from popular, even in a so-called liberal com- 
munion. He was frequently assailed as a “‘destructive’’ critic, 
but he refused to be involved in controversy or to be deterred 
from his studies and research. In 1880 he became the president 
of Buchtel College, Akron, Ohio (now the Municipal University 
of Akron). Here he remained until 1897, as president and pro- 
fessor of philosophical subjects. His heart, however, was still 
with his New Testament studies. While at Buchtel he com- 
menced bringing out the series of books that gave him a reputa- 
tion, internationally, as a thorough scholar and critic of rare 
acumen. His first work in this field, ‘‘Gospel Criticism and His- 
torical Christianity’’ (1891), was dedicated ‘“To the believers who 
fear criticism and to the unbelievers who appeal to it.’’ This 
was repeatedly declared by competent scholars to be the ablest 
work in its field that had, up to that time, appeared on this side 
of the Atlantic. It was followed by ‘“‘The Gospel and Its Earliest 
Interpretations’ (1893). During 1897-98 Cone pursued his 
studies in Berlin, Paris, and London. While in London he pub- 
lished his chief work, ‘‘Paul, the Man, the Missionary, and the 
Teacher’’ (1898). This was pronounced by Dr. H. J. Holtzmann 
of Strasburg, himself a foremost New Testament scholar, to be 
the ablest monograph on Paul and his teaching that had ever 
appeared in any language—an unusual encomium. 

After a brief pastorate at the Unitarian church of Lawrence, 
Kan. (1898-99), he returned in 1900 to the Theological School 
of St. Lawrence University as Richardson Professor of Biblical 
Theology. During the remaining six years of his life he published 
“Rich and Poor in the New Testament’’ (1902), was editor of 
the International Handbooks of the New Testament, and him- 
self contributed one volume of the series (Epistles to the Hebrews, 
Colossians, Ephesians and Philemon, 1901). He also collected 
and translated, in part, essays by his friend Dr. Otto Pfleiderer 
of the University of Berlin and published them under the title 
“Byolution and Theology and Other Essays’”’ (1900). He was 
a constant contributor to various periodicals. In conjunction 
with! progressive scholars in this country, he helped in 1892 to 
launch a religious quarterly called the New World and was one 
ofitseditors. During the seven years of existence of this journal, 
he wrote frequently for its pages. In 1902 he was a professor at 
the Harvard Summer School of Theology. Cone was a man of 
dignified bearing and urbane manners. ‘‘He loved the quiet and 
serious tasks of learning,’’ and was not so much a teacher as a 
remarkable scholar and a keen, discriminating critic. At home 
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in many languages, especially the German, he was “‘a theologian : 
of wide reading and rational conviction.’’ (Forbes, post.) 
(The most adequate and appreciative sketch of Cone’s life 
is that by a New Testament scholar, his former pupil and friend, 
H. P. Forbes, in ‘‘The Necrology of St. Lawrence University,’’ 
1904-06. See also: Wm. Whitney Cone, “‘Some Account of the 
Cone Family in America’’ (1903; ‘‘Who’s Who in America,’’ 
1903-05; an article by Forbes in the Universalist Leader, July 1, 
1905.) J.M.A. 


Republished from Volume Four, Dictionary of American 
Biography, by special permission of Charles Seribner’s 
Sons, Publishers. 

* * * 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE CHINESE FAMINE 
Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


Since the early summer of 1928 the American people have 
been hearing the great anthem of our material well-being ren-— 
dered by Mr. Hoover and his Prosperity Chorus. But from 
time to time this music has been interrupted by the discordant 
moans of the starving. One important source of these dis- 
tracting sounds has been Northwestern China. During these 
two years there has prevailed in this section a most cruel regime 
of famine, due mainly to a long drought. At least 5,000,000 
people have already died from starvation, and it is said that 
another 2,000,000 will be dead before the next crops come in. 
An eye witness has written one sentence about the scenes in this | 
afflicted area which is sufficient in the way of description. He | 
says: ‘“To find most of the people barely able to walk; to see the : 
bodies of those who had starved to death dumped into holes or ; 
trenches because there were so many that burying was impos-— 
sible; to see once prosperous villages reduced to stark and roof- | 
less walls because the people had torn the timbers out to sell for a 
bit of money with which to buy food; to see one or two dazedly | 
apathetic people left out of a large family, and these with nothing - 
to eat but a few handfuls of boiled-up weeds and chaff; to have 
parents time after time get down on their knees to one, begging, 
not for food for themselves, but for one to take their children and 
feed them—to go through such experiences is to glimpse some- 
thing of what famine really means.’’ 

While this tragic scene in the drama of human life is being 
enacted on the stage in Northwestern China there is going on in” 
America a skit of light comedy. Our Government owns 50,000,-— 
000 bushels of wheat which the Farm Board has bought in ail 
effort to stabilize the price of that commodity. This wheat» 
represents a pure surplus, and the Government does not know 
what to do with it. It can not be sold abroad since that would 
result in exactly what is trying to be prevented—a drop in the 
price of wheat. Likewise, it cannot besoldathome. Thetruth 
is that nobody knows what to do with this wheat short of sinking” 
it in the ocean or burning it. The Christian Century proposes” 
that we give it to the famine-stricken Chinese who, by the way, 
eat wheat instead of rice in this region. Senator McMaster 
of South Dakota has given this proposal official form by intro- 
ducing into the Senate a resolution proposing to authorize the 
Farm Board to spend $25,000,000 for the purchase, transporta- 
tion, and distribution of wheat among the starving people of 
China. 

What will happen to this resolution is a question. It may 
go the way of a good many other humanitarian measures which 
lie in the Congressional graveyard because politicians have: 
seen in them little vote-winning value. But the idea of it is. 
incendiary to the social imagination. I can hardly picture a 
more commendable resolution of equal practicability and sim-. 
plicity of execution. It is true that $25,000,000 could be better” 
spent in Northwestern China if some of it were devoted to con-- 
structive work, such as building an irrigation system, because: 
that would be a permanently preventive measure. But such au 
project as that would require something which no one has as yet 
shown himself willing to give, and besides that is not the im-- 
mediate issue before us. What has been proposed is that wee 
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give $25,000,000 worth of wheat, and although this may not be 
the very best thing which we could do, the beneficial results of 
such a gift are overwhelmingly apparent. In the first place, a 
great deal of suffering would be relieved and prevented; secondly, 
the wheat market would be helped by the amount of $25,000,000 
being added to the present demand; thirdly, our political rela- 
tionships with China (if China ever gets a stable politic) would 
be immensely elevated; in the fourth place, the present unfriendly 
attitude of other peoples toward the United States would be 
softened with a bit of admiration; fifthly, this act would be a 
superb example in the way of international conduct—a field 
wherein good example is sorely needed; and lastly, it would be an 
act with excellent educational effects in the matter of interna- 
tional attitudes among the populace. 

What can you and I do about it? Perhaps not much more 
than get excited. We can write letters to our Senators. If 
only a few dozen do so this will not have a very pronounced 
effect. But if one-half of the professed Christians of our country 
should do so, if one-half of our Christian churches should do so, 
each congregation expressing itself as a unit, the McMaster 
resolution would become a‘bill and the United States Govern- 
ment would expend $25,000,000 for the purchase, transportation, 
and distribution of wheat among the starving Chinese, and at 
least six beneficial consequences would follow. 

We are hearing considerable to-day about the “‘social gos- 
pel.’”’ More and more it is becoming recognized by serious- 
minded Christians that the Christian Church must get rid of its 
ecclesiastical aloofness and grapple more directly with social 
problems, if Christianity is to mean anything more than a bit of 
pleasant poetry. Just how we are going to inject the ethics of 
Jesus into the complex mechanism of modern society is a prob- 
lem which almost stupefies us when we look at it. But thereisa 
strategy which I believe we can use with deadly effect, and that is 
the strategy of taking up specific cases wherein something has 
gone wrong in the social body. Wherever there is a social wreck 
the Christian Church has an opportunity to step in and do some 
reconstruction after its own heart. The Chinese famine has 


presented us with such a case. 
* * * 


ADULT EDUCATION IN BOSTON 
Rolfe Cobleigh 


The outstanding achievement in the field of adult educa- 
tion in Boston is the Ford Hall Forum. This forum season, now 
near its close, has been notable, not only in the success of the 
regular forum meetings, but in other activities which have ex- 
tended the influence and service of the organization. This is the 
twenty-second season, and probably the educational outreach of 
the Ford Hall Forum to-day goes farther and in more vital ways 
than ever before. ; 

In earlier years the subjects discussed upon the Ford Hall 
platform have given prominence to economic problems. This 
season overflowing audiences have shown no abatement of in- 
terest as speakers have given prominence to psychological, phil- 
osophical and literary subjects. Meantime, the economic and 
social have not been neglected. Among the eminent psycholo- 
gists and their practical subjects have been Prof. David Seabury 
on ‘‘The Enigma of Marriage,’ Dr. Fritz Wittels on ‘““How the 
Psychoanalyst Cures His Patients,’’ Prof. Harry A. Overstreet 
on ‘Our Unconscious Fabrications,’ and other notable speak- 
ers.” 

Religion from various points of view was discussed, the 
speakers including Dr. Henry Sloan Coffin on “‘Of What Use is 
Religion?’’ Rabbi Stephen S. Wise on ‘‘If I Were a Christian,” 
Miss Margaret Slattery on ‘‘The Fanatic and the Fool,’’ and Dr. 
Horace M. Kallen on ‘‘The Warfare of Religion Against 
Science.’ 

There were also vital and timely topics in literary and other 
lines, including such themes as ‘‘The Gospel of Beauty and Joy,”’ 
by Vachel Lindsay, “‘Can the Mayor of a City Be Honest?”’ by 
the Socialist mayor of Milwaukee, Daniel W. Hoan, “Is Birth 


Control a Proper Subject for Public Discussion?’’ by Dr. Clarence 
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C. Little, former president of the Universities of Maine and 
Michigan, ete. 

The “‘big’’ nights of the Forum included the Zionism and 
Negro nights, and those when the speakers were Mayor Hoan, 
Bertrand Russell, Dr. Coffin, Miss Slattery, Count Karolyi, 
Rabbi Wise and J. C. Powys. 

The importance of a forum meeting does not depend upon 
the question whether the speaker is right or wrong, but the im- 
portance of the subject, the effectiveness of the presentation and 
the interest of the audience. The Ford Hall Forum is not pro- 
moting any ‘‘cause’’ or trying to decide any “issue. It does 
stand for free speech, and throws light upon all sides of vital 
problems. It does promote democracy, understanding and 
friendly relations among all who come within its circle of influ- 
ence. 

Thus, it extends education in the most important life prob- 
lems, develops intelligence and fine cultural influences, affords 
experience in democratic social relations, inspires the open- 
minded quest for truth, and stimulates high ideals of citizenship, 
justice and righteousness. 

In addition to the Sunday evening Forum meetings, the 
Forum Fellowship of Understanding has held a series of week- 
night meetings on “‘Questioning Our Prejudices’’—Religious, Na- 
tionalistic, Racial and Working Class—these being discussed four 
different evenings. Outstanding speakers led the discussions. 
For instance, three different points of view were presented by 
Rabbi Levi, Father Ahern and Dr. Stidger. Frank and spirited 
question periods in forum fashion always followed. James P. 
Roberts presided successfully. It is highly significant that good- 
will and mutual respect prevailed throughout these meetings and 
among those who were present. 

An important feature of the Forum meetings is the music, 
varied, unusual and excellent concerts being given under the pleas- 
ing leadership of Russell Cook, who also heads up the fine singing 
society of the Forum. 

A discussion group, well led by Miss Alfreida M. Mosher, 
devotes an evening a week in lively discussion, going fatther with 
the subject of the previous Sunday evening. 

The Ford Hall Forum Dramatic Society studies and pro- 
duces significant plays. The presentation of Strindberg’s 
“Dream Play”’ at ‘‘The Barn,”’ on Joy Street, the little playhouse 
occupied by the society, was a dramatic triumph repeated six 
evenings in March. 

A reading circle led by Miss Florence H. Luscomb, Saturday 
evening socials, with dancing once a month, and the ever im- 
portant monthly meetings of the Ford Hall folks, have been 
features of the Forum season. 

The climax of the Forum season comes this month in the 
annual banquet, at which the principal speaker will be John 
Dewey. 

The remarkable success of the Ford Hall Forum through 
twenty-two years has been due to the “‘big idea’’ of an open forum 
and ideal leadership. Chief credit is due to the founder and 
chairman, Dr. George W. Coleman, who has led the meetings 
from the beginning to the present time. He has given the Forum 
his own democratic, brotherly spirit. He has created the at- 
mosphere of good-will and freedom, the attitude of open-minded 
eagerness for truth, the habit of respect for opposing opinions 
and the passion for justice and progress. With all he has given 
wise leadership. 

The executive management is in the hands of David K.Niles, 
associate director. His resourcefulness, initiative and effective 
work have been of a high order. Many volunteer workers con- 
tribute to the Forum’s success. 

For twenty years the Boston Baptist Social Union sponsored 
and generously helped to finance the Forum. The last two years 
it has been independent. It is entirely dependent, financially, 
upon generous friends. The regular contributions of the Ford 
Hall folks and those who attend the meetings go along way toward 
paying expenses, but several thousands of dollars a year more 
must come from other friends to meet the substantial budget. It 
needs and deserves liberal financial support. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


AN IMPERSONAL AND AUSTERE GOD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

““A non-personal idea of God’’ was commended by a Uni- 
tarian minister to a meeting of religious young people at Arlington 
St. Church this week. In view of the association of this church 
with the great memory of Channing, the choice of place for the 
pronouncement to the youthful mind was rather startling. It 
was ‘‘the idea of God as a Heavenly Father’’ that now constitutes 
a half-god that must go. This idea seemed to the preacher 
“out of harmony with contemporary beliefs in science, ethics, and 
art,’’ mixed up with “romantic humanitarianism’’ and other 
menaces to the expanding mind. We need a ‘‘new and spirit- 
ually more satisfying idea of God,”’ an ‘‘ethically austere idea.”’ 

The speaker thus in Channing’s pulpit impeaching Chan- 
ning’s dearest faiths realized that in talking about the gods that 
arrive as half-gods go he was using Emerson’s phrase. Irony 
could go no further than in thus using Emerson against Emer- 
son’s central truth. Did he remember Emerson’s solemn word, 
“Frightful is the solitude of the soul without God in the world’’ 
—meaning not a ‘‘non-personal God’’ versus a ‘‘Heavenly 
Father?’’ ‘‘When we pronounce the name of man,’’ Emerson 
said, ‘‘we pronounce the belief in immortality.’’ This belief 
“gives luster to death,’’ and nothing else ever did or ever can. 
However it was with more primitive stages of religious evolution, 
from the time when ‘‘Plato’s brain and Lord Christ’s heart’’ came 
into the world the belief in God and the belief in immortality 
have ultimately gone together. When the Heavenly Father of 
Christ and Christianity is once scouted as a ‘“‘half-god,’’ too 
romantic and unscientific for the up-to-date austerity, then be- 
lief in the soul as anything other than an ephemeral phenomenon 
will quickly hasten into the same category, as is abundantly il- 
lustrated at this time in the Unitarian fellowship itself. A 
Boston paper quotes one minister as saying: “‘I do not believe in 
personal immortality. I see no evidence of it, and I see very lit- 
tle value in trying to believe it.’’ It seems to him “‘a relic of the 
childish days of early humanity.” 

Truly in places where Channing and Emerson have been 
revered men are wandering far indeed from their spirit. Of all 
places for proclaiming these doctrines in this field, a gathering of 
religious young people seems the strangest. If this is milk for 
babes, what would strong meat for the well-seasoned be? For the 
youthful mind, the truer pedagogical method would be a revised 
version of the Beatitudes—Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall not see God. Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall 
be called emanations from the austere Impersonal. 

The kind of talk here criticised may not go very deep, but 
there is more of it around the lots than some folks know. Some 


of it is half-baked philosophy; but some of it is robust reaction ° 


from the confectional familiarities of a super-Sankeyism, which 
demands a little ‘‘austerity’’ to restore the balance. Taking it 
seriously, it is an expression of the mechanism in thought and 
morals which has been becoming pervasive for the last two 
generations, although the tide began to turn with philosophical 
thinkers twenty years ago. It is an impatience with the thought 
of consciousness and purpose at the heart of things. If the talk 
is of Emerson, then to him the law of the universe is ‘‘Conscious 
Law;’’ and here he isin the great apostolic succession. Hespeaks 
even of the ‘“‘Super-personal Heart’’ in his strong emphasis on 
the thought of personality and love in highest power as the soul 
of the nature of things. The reason why persons find it hard to 
conceive the Divine Person or soul of the universe is because they 
do not know their own souls or what their own personality is 
and involves. They try to explain God by nature; but Emerson 
explains nature by God. ‘‘The world is mind precipitated.’ 
‘All great men find eternity affirmed in the promise of their 
faculties.’’ 

This whole current mechanistic and humanistic storm—or 
squall, as Professor Hocking would think it—is an anachronism, 
a mournful effort to turn the clock back—back from ‘‘the gospel’’ 
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to “the law.’’ ‘“‘What meanye,”’ cried Ezekiel, ‘‘that ye use this 
proverb saying, the fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the chil- 
dren’s teeth are set on edge? As I live, says the Lord, ye shall 
no more use this proverb in Israel’’—and the rigid idolaters of 
the venerated holy writ were aghast at the contradiction. ‘Ye 
have heard,’’ said Christ, ‘‘that it has been said, An eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth; but I say unto you.’’ The idolaters | 
of ‘‘law’’ will have heredity and austerity back on the throne ; 
and the romantic humanitarianism and sentimentalism of the © 
“Heavenly Father’’ as a symbol and expression of the ultimate | 
reality banished. They are two millenniums too late. 

Bradley Stone. 

Boston, May 22. 
* * 


THE CHURCH MUST REMEDY THESE CONDITIONS | 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Most of the ‘“‘Reactions of Our Readers’’ deal either with 
theology (more especially ‘‘humanism’’ in recent months) or 
with minor matters of denominational policy and practise. All 
of which is interesting and, occasionally, profitable. I am ven- 
turing to call attention to a matter that seems to me to be of | 
considerably greater importance in its ultimate effects upon the 
welfare of our church. [I refer to the situation in which an in- 
creasingly large number of our ministers find themselves after 
they reach middle life. 3| 

Pierpont Morgan is reported to have once said, ‘‘A man al- } 
ways has two reasons for what he does—a good reason and the | 
real one.’’ Perhaps the real reason why I write this is because, © 
as J rapidly approach my sixty-first birthday, I find myself often — 
wondering what might happen to me, personally, were I solely © 
dependent upon what the church is able to offer its ministers. } 
Be that as it may, there is also a ‘‘good’”’ reason for seeking to 
bring this matter to the attention of the readers of the Leader—~ 
namely, that the welfare of the church is, in the last analysis, 
chiefly dependent upon the ‘‘morale’’ of its ministers. Any 
condition, therefore, which tends to undermine the confidence of © 
the ‘‘average’’ minister (the ‘‘exceptional’’ man can always take | 
care of himself) that the church to which he gives a lifetime of : 
service will treat him fairly and sympathetically in his later years, | 
is likely to have, unless real effort is made to correct it, a very = 
unfavorable effect upon the whole church. ‘ 

Briefly, what are the facts? 4 

1. The fact is that ministers, as a class, are habitually under-} : 
paid, though some no doubt are paid too much. Prof. Paul H. | 
Douglas has recently published an encyclopedic study of ‘‘Real_ 
Wages in the United States.’? As quoted editorially in the 
Boston Herald, the ‘‘real wages’’ of the minister declined from 
“‘100’’ in the period from 1890 to 1899 used as a “‘base’’ to ‘‘64’’ in 
1919. ‘‘The American clergy were able at that time (1919) to 
purchase a bit less than two-thirds as much as they were able to_ 
do three decades previously.’’ (We have yet to hear that any | 
one contends that ministers were overpaid in the nineties; yet 
one-third of their “‘real wages’’ were taken away from them in 
the next thirty years!) Following this came a period of in- 
creasing salaries for ministers, yet Professor Douglas concludes 
that “‘the relative economic position of the ministry now, as com- 
pared with other occupations, is even less favorable than it was in | 
1914, since the real earnings in other occupations, with the excep- 
tion of clerks, have been distinctly increased.’’ Has all this 
reacted unfavorably upon the church? Professor Douglas | 
thinks it has. He says: ‘‘Paralleling this decrease in real earn- 
ings there has been an undoubted decrease in the average level of 
the ability of the clergy.’’ No doubt other causes, such as the’ 
attractiveness of other fields, have also been operative here. 
But can we expect that underpaid men, who are unable to save | 
for future needs, will build a strong church while they see the 
members of their congregations prospering as no other people | 
ever prospered before in the history of the world? 

2. It is a fact that the ‘‘dead line’’ in the ministry is year by’ 
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year arriving at an earlier age. There are exceptions, plenty of 
them. But take any fifty men who were ordained twenty-five 
or more years ago and see (a) how many of them have been 
economically able to remain in the ministry at all, and (b) how 
many of those still in the ministry find it easy, or even possible, 
to secure the kind of pastorates that men of the same age could 
have secured a generation or two ago. Such a study will sur- 
prise, and perhaps startle, many of those who have not yet 
faced this particular fact with its inevitable effect upon the 
“morale’’ of even the younger men, who know—if they are sen- 

' sible—that at the very time their children should be in college, 
and their expenses heaviest, they are likely to find themselves 

**out of a job.” 

} 3. It is a fact that the so-called ‘‘pension systems”’ at present 
in operation in our church (a) are hopelessly inadequate and 
(b) are in most cases delayed in their availability to a period that 
has no relation whatever to the age when, in actual practise, the 
average minister finds it necessary to retire from active service. 
The General Convention now pays $125 a year to ministers in 
fellowship who are sixty-eight years of age and over. There are 
few ministers who will, if they have been able to continue as 
active pastors up to that time, need any pension at all, for only 
the exceptional man can do that under present conditions—and 
the exceptional man seldom needs assistance of any kind. The 
New York Convention is the only one in our’ whole church (so 
far as I know) which even approaches adequate provision for 
its aged ministers, and this pension system is limited by three 
provisions: (1) It applies only to ministers in’ the fellowship of 
the New York Convention at the time the pension is paid. Thus 
a minister may serve through his entire active ministry in New 
York State. But if at age sixty-five he finds it necessary, in 
order to get along at all, to make his home with or near children 
or relatives outside the state of New York (and providing the iron- 
clad rule that he must be transferred to the state of his residence 
is enforced against him) he can not claim a penny of that pension 
fund he has helped to create. At the same time he would have 
no just claim on the pension fund of any other state. (2) The 
New York pension can not exceed an amount equal to $20 a year 
for each year of service as an uctual pastor in New York State. 
(3) It can not, in any case, exceed $800 per year. 

Suppose every other Convention were doing as well as 
New York. (Unfortunately, this is not likely to be the case 
for many years to come.) If all Conventions adopted the same 
rules, most ministers, through changes of residence incident 
to ordinary experience, would find themselves left with no real 
protection in their later years. 

I have no theories in this whole matter. I can see only two 
alternatives. Hither the young ministers must squarely face 
the facts early in their ministry and ‘‘count the cost’’ of remain- 
ing in the ministry under present conditions, or the church must 
remedy the conditions. Most ministers, under any conditions, 
do not ask for “‘charity.’’ Is it too much for them to expect 
justice? Any church which habitually and continuously denies 
them that, need expect no continuing future. It deserves none. 

Again permit me to say that I make no plea for myself. 
Our church has given me far more than [ would have any right to 
ask. But I trust I shall never cease to do what I can tosafe- 
guard not merely the welfare of far worthier men than I can 
ever hope to be, but along with that to do what I can to safe- 
guard the welfare of our church and the great faith the world still 
needs. 

Arthur Wilder Grose. 


Boston, Mass. 
Peet 


LET UNIVERSALISTS DROP FINAL HARMONY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In seeking to place the emphasis where it belongs upon the 
life we are now living I fail to understand how even the ultra 
humanists can overlook the fact that, so far from being a new 

idea of the meaning of life, humanism is as old as Christianity 
itself. If Christ’s teachings had not been camouflaged and 
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distorted by a lot of misguided mortals who tried to make him 
out to be God Himself in the flesh in the face of such evidence to 
the contrary as his prayer, ‘‘Father, if it be possible let this cup 
pass from me,’’ and who sought by acceptance of his bloody sac- 
rifice upon the cross to insure for themselves a place in heaven 
which they did not wish to take the trouble to earn while here, he 
would stand out as not only the greatest but the most practical 
humanist who ever lived. And yet we do not find him, who un- 
doubtedly lived closer to God than any other human being before 
or since, questioning God’s existence, but on the contrary he 
looked to the Father as the source of his strengths and ever sought 
to carry out the will and purposes of God. The fact that God 
in His infinite wisdom elects to control the acts of His children, 
in so far as He desires to control them, through the medium of 
immutable law in the same manner as He controls the move- 
ments of the planets, instead of by the fickle and largely unsatis- 
factory methods of human parents, gives us no ground for doubt- 
ing that the pressure of such a supreme intelligence permeates 
and directs the affairs of the universe, but on the contrary should 
give ample assurance that the manifestly incompleted lives of His 
children here will be given further opportunity for development 
even to that degree of perfection which alone could satisfy such a 
being. I think God will have a higher regard for His poor ignor- 
ant children of the past who found it necessary to carve out an 
image from wood or stone which they could see and touch to 
represent the God they sought to worship, than for the conceited, 
self-sufficient egotists of this supposedly enlightened age who in 
spite of all the accumulated evidence of the ages and testimony of 
scientists venture to doubt and even to deny His very existence. 
To my mind they have placed themselves upon a spiritual plane 
proportionately lower than the idol worshipers. 

It strikes me that if the leaders of Universalism would drop 
that old slogan of the ‘‘final harmony of all souls with God”’ as 
placing the emphasis wrongly upon the life to come with which 
we can have nothing to do untilit comes to us, and begin to recog- 
nize not only the desirability but the possibility of bringing 
about a present state of harmony with God’s laws, and start 
building a new foundation upon which to place those eternally 
vital truths of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man 
that will display them in a way to satisfy the aspirations of a lot 
of young people who want their heaven here and now, we might 
regain a place in the front rank of religious thought and help to 
develop a brand of humanism that would meet every need and 
satisfy every aspiration and still keep God in the foreground of 
the picture where He belongs. 

Charles P. Turner. 


Pasadena, Cal. 
* * 


WHY DEPRIVE OTHERS OF COMFORT? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorials seem to be growing more and more helpful. 
You are minister of a large parish through the Leader. 

An acquaintance of mine, confronted recently with the dis- 
tressing problem of impaired health and a somewhat unexpected 
surgical operation, was greatly enheartened and helped by your 
“Underneath Are the Everlasting Arms,’’ and some other 
ringing expressions of your own faith and experience. 

Pondering on the experience of this acquaintance, I have 
grown more and more puzzled by the fervor of those humanists 
who seemingly wish to substitute for such faith their own nega- 
tions and doubts. Dr. Dieffenbach puzzles me most of all. 
Who would not be deeply moved to pity by his words as quoted 
in the May 24th Leader? ‘“‘Just now I am groping. Just now I 
am in an agony of spirit. I amin asweat. I am ina wrestle.’’ 

But while he is groping and agonizing and sweating and 
wrestling, it puzzles me that he should be so anxious to tear from 
others the comfort and assurance of the Everlasting Arms, for, 
like you, as an editor of a religious organ he has a much larger 
parish to comfort and help than has the minister of a single 
church, 

W.B, 


PROTESTANTISM: 


Social Sources of Denominationalism 
By Richard Niebuhr. (Holt. $2.50.) 

This book is purposely one-sided, bring- 
ing into clear relief the various social in- 
fluences which have produced a divided 

- church and led to the rise of many of the 
denominations. Dr. Niebuhr guards him- 
self against criticism on this score by avow- 
ing his purpose to present only this one 
side, recognizing that many other influences 
had a share in bringing about the condi- 
tions which now exist. He urges, how- 
ever, that in many cases where doctrinal 
differences were given as the reason for 
schism, social forces were often the real 
cause, leading various groups to adopt 
opposing points of view. Starting from 
these opposing points of view, they ar- 
rived at conflicting doctrinal conclusions. 

He begins by showing that it has been 
failure to maintain a truly Christian atti- 
tude of love, understanding and brother- 
hood which has made possible the sec- 
tarian division of the church, and ends 
with a strong plea for this essential Chris- 
tianity, as the way to unity of the spirit 
in the bonds of peace. . 

Most of the book is devoted to a discus- 
sion of the various social influences which 
have led to division. The Catholic Church 
in the period of the Renaissance did not 
meet the religious needs of the new com- 
merical class. The early Protestant 
Church, coming into being partly in re- 
sponse to these needs, did not meet those 
ofthepeasants. Asuccession of ‘‘Churches 
of the Disinherited’’ came into being when 
Protestantism began to reach down into 
these less privileged groups. Anabaptists, 
Quakers, Methodists, the Salvation Army, 
the present day revivalistic and millena- 
rian churches, have risen spontaneously, 
each in its turn growing from a sect, set 
apart from the others but united within 
itself by a religious experience, into a 
church in the second or third generation, 
composed of people who have inherited an 
organization with its traditions, methods 
and property. He also brings out the un- 
doubted fact that the gospel of plain living, 
hard work and thrift has operated to raise 
the economic level of the people of each 
of these churches in turn, leaving a new 
group of the disinherited among whom a 
new sect springs up. 

He uses the Calvinistic and Christian 
Science churches as typical examples of the 
churches of the middle class, which have 
made little appeal to members of other 
classes, either richer or poorer. 

Other social influences with which he 
deals which have led to separate church 
organizations are nationalism, the color 
line, and immigration, importing old 
European divisions and establishing them 
in the New World. He also devotes much 
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space to the influence of sectionalism in 
the United States, as between North and 
South, but still more as between the es- 
tablished communities and the westward 
moving frontier, whose differing religious 
needs could not be met by the same type 
of organization and service, the frontier 
being much more democratic in its atti- 
tudes and reactions, and demanding greater 
freedom of emotional expression. 

As a modern instance of the division 
between town and country religion, he 
speaks of the conflict between ‘“‘rural fun- 
damentalism and bourgeois modernism,”’ 
which would have led to the formation of 
new sects had not the denominations in 
which it arose been strong enough to hold 
it under control, or to effect a compromise. 

He makes no mention whatever of the 
Universalist Church. It would be an in- 
teresting study to trace the connection 
between the social forees which led to the 
American Revolution, and those which 
helped to produce the Universalist Church. 

Stanley Manning. 

Augusta, Me. 

* * 
The World’s Debt to Protestantism 
By Burris Jenkins. (The Stratford Co. 
$2.50.) 

“This book is written not in praise of 
Protestantism. . . . It is intended... . 
as a fair and just treatment of history in 
the scientific spirit.’’ So the author be- 
gins, and you expect he will follow the 
scientific method of which he approves. 
That he succeeds in doing so is not so clear. 

The last chapter, ‘The Outlook for 
Protestantism,’’ has as its first subdivi- 
sion, ‘‘Causes of a Sunset for Protestant- 
ism?’’ but ends on the note of hope, ‘‘Per- 
haps It Is Dawn, Not Sunset.’’ You 
finish with the feeling that he has not made 
a very strong case. At least he is not 
an enthusiast or a special pleader for 
Protestantism. 

Among the worth while contributions of 
Protestantism, whose vitality was especial- 
ly revealed in the nineteenth century, he 
mentions such items as these: Protestant- 
ism has unearthed the Bible; it has redis- 
covered Jesus and the Kingdom of God; 
it has been an important factor in-the 
changes in educational ideals and methods; 
in America it is carrying on a wistful sort 
of search for an idealism that combines 
the Greek devotion to beauty and well 
being with the ethics of Christianity. 
But other effects are of doubtful value. 
For example, it gave birth to the individu- 
alism that rendered our present capital- 
istic system possible, though there is now 
a trend toward a Christian ethic in busi- 
ness. It produced our denominationalism 
of which he says, ‘‘Denominations are like 
disease germs, sects are like streptococci; 
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they must serve some purpose but the 
Lord knows what it is.’’ 

The rise of nationalism is connected with 
Protestantism, but whether as effect or 
accompanying circumstance, he can not 
say. At any rate, the present situation 
leaves much to be desired in the way of a 
new internationalism. 

There is a certain carelessness of style 
which one does not expect to find in a 
scholarly book—colloquialisms, contrac- 
tions and some bad grammatical sequences, 
The style generally is that of popular 
speech. Something of this same impres- 
sion arises, too, in regard to the material. 
Off-hand general statements are frequent- 
ly made with no careful marshalling of 
facts as a basis. On the whole it is a 
thought-provoking book, worth the at- 
tention of Protestants. 

Frederick W. Raymond. 

North Congregational Church, 

Oak Park, Ill. 

* * 
Once More—Humanism 


New Religion. By 
(Simon and 


Humanism, a 
Charles Frances Potter. 
Schuster. $1.50.) 

Not yet! Earnest students, ready to 
modify their positions as new truth is 
established, are eager for some fog-dispell- 
ing statement of modern religious human- 
ism. They have glad welcome ready for a 
pronouncement that shall be clear, order- 
ly, comprehensive, a work matching, for 
instance, ‘“Theism and the Modern Mood,”’ 
the masterly production of Walter Mar- 
shall Horton. It can not be said, in 
honesty, that the present volume will satis- 
fy their hope. It is distinctly inferior to 
the book with the same title by Curtis W. 
Reese and to other publications of the hu- 
manistie school. Though containing some 
amusing epigrams (not to mention a few 
sarcastic ‘“‘wise-cracks’’), it is fragmentary, 
superficial and sometimes self-contra- 
dictory. 

The author seems strangely unfamiliar 
with the thought of the liberal churches, 
for it does not occur to him that there can 
be a theistic religion that is not founded on 
magic and supernaturalism. When he: 
presents in parallel columns ten character- 
istics of the ‘‘old’’ religion and ten of the 
“new,’’ he offers little to distinguish his 
system from the better theism. It is 
safe to say that practically every liberal 
thinker would subscribe to nine of the ten 
points that he approves, the exception be- 
ing the statement that ‘‘the ideas of sin, 
salvation, redemption, prayer and worship | 
are unimportant in religion.’’ Likewise 
in the social program which he suggests, 
being impatient and indignant with the 
“other-worldliness’’ of the churches, he- 

(Continued on page 732) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


Annual Convention Boston, Mass., July 5 to 9, 1930 


CONVENTION PROGRAM 


On Sunday morning, July 6, in the 
beautiful Church of the Redemption, our 
delegates will assemble for worship, with 
Rev. G. H. Leining, of Melrose, Mass., as 
Rey. John Smith Lowe, D. D., 
minister of the entertaining church, will 
conduct the service. 

Sunday afternoon will be free. 

Sunday evening ‘‘A Worship Service of 
1630” will be directed by Rev. John Brush 
of Norwood, Mass. Those participating 
in the service and many members of the 
congregation will be in colonial costume. 
Following this dramatization, Rev. Lee S. 
McCollester, D. D., of Tufts College, will 
speak on “‘Three Hundred Years of Re- 
ligion in America.”’ 


CONVENTION SPEAKERS 


Rev. G. H. Leining 
Speaker, Sunday morning, July 6. 


CONVENTION PLEASURES 


On Saturday evening, July 5, the happy 
social experience of the Convention will be- 
gin with a Get-Together, led by Carl A. 
Hempel. There will be'‘’in informal pro- 
gram when delegates will have a chance to 
tell about the best accomplishment of 
their school during the past year. Then we 
shall adjourn for the much noisier and 
more lively telling of the news of the past 
year as we greet our friends from near 
and far. Dr. and Mrs. Lowe and Miss 
Ethel Hughes of the entertaining church 
will be there to greet you all, as well as 
the officers and staff of the G. S. S. A. 
Something good in the way of ‘‘eats’’ will 
encourage the sociability. A happy be- 
ginning of four happy days! 


LAST CALL FOR GALESBURG 


Lombard’s campus was never more 
beautiful than this year. Stately Lom- 
bardy poplars, the wide-spreading elm— 
the pride of Lombard—the beauty of 
grass and flowers and trees combine ina 
symphony of nature. 

The class rooms of Old Main are ready 
for the summer students. Lombard Hall, 
the girls’ dormitory, will be the dormitory 
for the institute faculty and students. 
Mrs. Alice Henderson, Dean of Women 
and our hostess, welcomes you. She says: 
“T hope all who love Lombard will plan 
to come this year.’’ 

_ Attendants of 1929 will rejoice over the 
return of Waitstill Sharp of the American 
Unitarian Association. And of Mrs. Helen 
Line Case, the women’s representative. 

Are you interested in the modern use of 
the Bible in education? Study then for 
this week with Rev. Clinton Scott, who 
teaches ‘‘The Educational Use of the 
Bible.’’ 

But the Institute means play as well as 
work. Recreation plans will be under 
the direction of Richard H. Bird, Jr., of 
Peoria. 

Special afternoon and evening program 
will be announced, and special speakers. 

Lombard welcomes you—June 15-20! 

* * 


OUR FIELD WORKER IN KENTUCKY 

Mrs. Rebecca Ulrich arrived in Hop- 
kinsville, Ky., Saturday, May 17, at 5.45. 
An hour later, she and Rev. George Boorn, 
State Superintendent, were on their way 
to Consolation. Mrs. Ulrich describes 
most interestingly her happy experience 


during the next week. The following 
quotations are from her letters: 

“Consolation is not a regular village, but 
a church and schoolhouse stand near each 
other in the open country. As there are 
no electric lights, it was a wonderful sight 
to stand in front of the church in the dark- 
ness save for the ever-changing flicker of 
the fireflies and the swinging beams of 
flashlights and lanterns as the young folks 
came up the road. This was my first ex- 
perience beyond the realm of electricity. 
Fifty boys and girls assembled.”’ » 

Mr. Boorn preached and Mrs. Ulrich 
spoke of her plans for the coming week. 
On Monday morning with the help of Mrs. 
Boorn a vacation school was started, con- 
tinuing through the week. On Thursday 
evening a party was given for the young 
people, Mrs. Ulrich suggesting that they 
form a Y. P. C. U. to meet every Sunday 
morning, with the ultimate purpose of or- 
ganizing a Sunday school for the children. 

“On Monday we started our work with 
five children. Their response to the games 
was fairly good, although they were too 
bashful to take much part in the singing. 
I told some nature stories, trying to start 
them thinking about the beauties of the 
world about them. As all the children 
but one were under school age, the hand- 
work had to be very simple.’ 

“T think we may safely say that the 
week’s work in Consolation will have fairly 
concrete results. The children met every 
day for two hours of games, stories, hand- 
work, and an attempt at dramatization of 
Bible stories. There was an average at- 
tendance of sixteen, and several days the 
number reached twenty-one. 


‘“At the conclusion of the young people’s 
party we held a meeting to decide upon 
the organization of a Y. P. C. U. There 
were thirtyin the room and nearly twenty- 
five who were too bashful to come in. I 
have talked with some of these individ- 
ually and they are in favor of such an 
organization. Of those present, twenty- 
two voted for the Y. P. C. U. A simple 
constitution was adopted with the follow- 
ing statement of purpose: “To provide an 
organization for the young people of the 
community that they may hold a religious 
meeting every Sunday morning at the 
Universalist church. The ultimate aim 
of this group is the development of a Sun- 
day school for the children.’’ 

“Miss Laura Pool was unanimously 
elected president.”’ 

This action of the group has been re- 
ported to the office of the Y. P. C. U., who 
will take the usual steps to encourage the 
new Union. This organization of a Y. P. 
C. U. with the avowed purpose of de- 
veloping a Sunday school for the com- 
munity is a splendid piece of co-operation. 


' Mrs. Ulrich will spend the second week of 


her stay in Kentucky at Beulah. We look 


‘forward to further news from her. 


* * 


OF FIRST IMPORTANCE 

Accommodations during the Boston 
Convention may be secured by applying to 
Miss Mary Fessenden, 60 Hillside Ave., 
Malden, Mass. Rooms in lodging houses 
near the church $1.00 to $1.50 a night. 
Rooms in hotels $2.00 to $5.00. In 
making reservations, state clearly just 
what you want, for how many people, and 
for what time. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


SOCIAL SERVICE WORK IN THE 
Yo oR. U- 


A very interesting account written by 
Martha Sharp appeared in the Christian 
Register for May 22, 1930, telling of the 
work done this last year by more than 
forty Unitarian young people in the vari- 
ous settlements in Boston. 

In the first place a committee was made 
up of a group of the young people, who 
called in to work with them Dr. Dexter, 
head of the Unitarian Social Service De- 
partment, and Miss Helen Morton, head 
of the Volunteer Service Bureau of Boston. 

“Hach member,’’ says Miss Sharp, ‘‘be- 
fore joining the committee, pledged him- 
self to the following: 

“1. To give one Sunday evening a 
month to visiting societies to tell about 
social service work. 

“2. To give one evening a month to a 
meeting of the Social Service Committee. 

“3. To devote at least one afternoon or 
evening a week to active participation in 
social work, believing that practise is the 
best teacher.”’ 

The committee then made a tour of the 
Boston Settlements under the direction of 
Miss Morton, and made a list of various 
volunteer positions that were open and 
could be filled by young people of their 
age and with their training. 

“Ted Blanchard, a designer for the 
Hood Rubber Company, found his niche as 
a drawing teacher for a group of Syrian 
boys at Denison House. He has become 
so enthusiastic that he is raising, single- 
handed, the tuition to send one of his tal- 
ented pupils to an evening art school.’’ 

“Hollis Goodnow became the counselor 
of an historical club at Norfolk House 
Center, which spends exciting Saturday 
mornings hunting up _ historic places. 
One trip took them down the harbor on a 
tug. Hollis found that he wanted* to 
know his boys better, so he took over the 
supervision of the game room at Norfolk 
House on Monday evenings.”’ 

“Rosalie Norris, a graduate of the Cam- 
bridge Handicraft School, was asked to 
teach crafts at Norfolk House Center. 
Lincoln House also bid for her talents one 
afternoon a week. So each member be- 
gan to lay the foundations for authority 
in speaking of volunteer .work to other 
young people.’’ : 

After this every member of the com- 
mittee made arrangements for the whole 
committee to speak to its union on a Sun- 
day evening, and through this means a 
number of other young people were inter- 
ested in the work. (It is interesting to 
note that before this they sent out fifty 
personal letters in an effort to arouse in- 
terest, and received one answer. Which 
is the same situation we are finding among 
our young people, and is, as the article 


says, asad commentary on the carelessness 
of officers.) 

Interesting work was found for these new 
volunteers until over forty were at work in 
various parts of Boston. 

“Marion Mellus of Newton Center is 
teaching typewriting and shorthand to an 
Italian girl in the North End of Boston. 
This girlis lame. Her family is supported 
by the charities. She is not able physical- 
ly to go regularly to a typewriting school 


nor has she the money. Marion has given 
this girl a vocation in this one winter. 
The girl has already received a promise of 
a position as soon as she is finished.” 

Social service work of this type is truly 
worthwhile. Itis under trained leadership, 
so loses the danger of amateurish results. 
It is not ‘“‘hit or miss’’ because the young 
people are working through established 
social service agencies, and it is thus giving 
the young people who are serving a real 
training, and the organization being helped 
some worth while aid. We should con- 
gratulate the Young People’s Religious 
Union on this excelleni work. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FROM THE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
LARGER HOPE 


We have received a contribution of 
$2.00 for the Paint Fund for Blackmer 
Home from the members of the Mission 
Circle of the Clinton Circuit, N. C. A 
letter from the pastor there, Rev. Ordell 
E. Bryant, says that inasmuch as there are 
five churches, a parsonage and a library 
building all calling for paint and many 
other attentions, they are in a position to 
appreciate the need and the necessity of 
action if property is to be preserved. ‘Our 
contribution is small but represents our 
interest, or rather manifests our interest 
and desire for others even amid our own 
trying times. Indeed,these two dollars do 
not represent our interest. However, I 
suspect that there are few if any places at 
the present time where two dollars repre- 
sents more real expenditure of effort to 
secure said dollars than in this immediate 
section,’ says Mr. Bryant. We know that 
the Blackmer Home folks will be touched 
by this spirit of understanding. 


* * 


FOR WOMEN NEAR BOSTON 


Plans have practically been completed 
for the two courses of study which are to 
be offered by a co-operating Interde- 
nominational Committee, to be held in 
the Y. W. C. A., commencing Monday 
evening, Sept. 29, from seven to nine 
o’clock. There will be eight lectures by 
Dr. Alden H. Clark on ‘“‘The Land of the 
Taj Mahal,’’ taking as a basis for the lec- 
tures his book, ‘India on the March,’ 
and eight lectures by Prof. A. Roy Thomp- 
son of Boston University, on the home 
study book, “Trailing the Conquista- 
tors.’”’ Professor Thompson has been a 
missionary and lived in Porto Rico. These 
will both be content courses with suggested 
methods of presenting the books to study 
classes. The courses are not for leaders 
alone, but for every woman interested in 
gaining more knowledge and understand- 
ing of conditions in India and Porto Rico. 
Current problems and conditions of the 
‘“Tand of the Taj Mahal,’’ which is so 
vividly before us at the present time, will 


be discussed, and both courses promise to 
be most interesting and instructive. 

The fee for the two courses will be $2.50; 
for either single course $1.50; for single 
admission to any one lecture, $.25. 

The Women’s Boards co-operating are 
from the Methodist, Baptist, Congrega- 
tional, Unitarian and. Universalist de- 
nominations. This is something which we 
have never tried before, but which repre- 
sentatives of every board feel will be a 
splendid thing to offer to our women 
(and men) in and about Boston. If you 
are not to study either of the books men- 
tioned (and we realize that most of our 
women’s groups are not, for we have asked 
them to concentrate on Elsie Singmaster’s 
book, ‘‘A Cloud of Witnesses’’), we are 
intensely interested in India—are we not? 
—and surely we need to know more about 
our neighbors in Porto Rico. To the 
Universalist representative the thing we 
are doing is something for which there 
appears to be a real need. It is her hope 
that many of our women will share this 
same feeling and sign up for the classes. 
Can’t we support this project by having a 
Universalist enrollment of at least twenty 
women? For registration blanks and 
further information, write to Miss Alice 
G. Enbom, 176 Newbury Street, Boston. 


* * 


CAMP MURRAY 


We had an opportunity to talk with the 
leader of one of the other camps at North- 
field (one of the very large ones, too) 
yesterday, and she advised us that she 
had but two registrations to date. We 
were delighted to say that we had nine of 
which we felt quite certain, and these 
have come in before the Camp Murray 
leaflets have been sent out. We predict a 
large camp at East Northfield this sum- 
mer. You know we are limited to a cer- 
tain number. Get your registration in 
just as early as possible. You remember 
the time—July 10-18; the place—Kast 
Northfield, Mass.; the particular camp— 
“Murray.” Write to Miss Alice G. Enbom, 
176 Newbury Street, for further informa- 
tion and for registration blanks. 
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PERSONALS 

Miss Ida R. East, of Brooklyn, is now 
assistant treasurer of Adelphi College, 
| Garden City, L. I. Miss East and Miss 
| Helen Custer of Reading, Penn., will 

visit California this summer. 

Rey. Edson Reifsnider, D. D., of Santa 
Paula, California, is convalescing after 
i his recent hospital experience, and expects 
to be back in his pulpit again on June 8. 


| Rey. L. Griswold Williams has resigned 
the pastorate of the church in Reading, 
Penn., which he has held for more than 
ten years. 

Dr. James F. Albion of Provincetown, 
Mass., will preach at the union service in 
Orleans on Sunday, June 8. The Cape 
churches have two union services each 
year, one in June and one in September. 


_ Rey. Albert Hammatt of Longmeadow, 
| Mass., is caring for the services of Rev. 
_ FB. A. Mooney at Palmer, Mass., during 
: the remainder of the season. 


Dr. William Wallace Rose of Lynn, 
Mass., will sail from New York on June 
25 for a summer abroad with the Sher- 
wood Eddy group. 


Rev. Doris A. Swett, minister at Ply- 
mouth, Mass., submitted to a surgical 
operation on Monday, May 19, and will, 
while recuperating, be out of her: pulpit 
for several weeks. Dr. Coons preached for 
her on May 25 and Dr. Huntley had the 
service on June 1. 


Rey. C. H. Emmons, financial repre- 
sentative of the General Convention, 
preached for Rev. S. Laurine Freeman in 
East Boston, Mass., on June 1. Miss 
Freeman hopes to be at her Children’s 
Day service, June 8, long enough for the 
christening of several children. Her pul- 
pit will be cared for for the remainder of 
June by her fellow ministers. Mrs. Mary 
I. Chamberlain, State Supervisor of Re- 
ligious Education, will have the service on 
June 15. 

Reports of the Sunday morning ser- 
mons of Rev. Edward A. Lewis, Stamford, 
Conn., have appeared in the Monday edi- 
tion of the local newspaper every week 
during the past two years. The average 
circulation of the paper is between 12,000 
and 13,000. Some recent subjects have 
been: ‘‘A Free Church for Free Ameri- 
eans’’ (observing Jefferson Day), ‘“‘Russia 
and Religion,’’ ‘‘Raising the Dead in 
1930’’ (Easter), “Travel Trips in an Un- 
known Land.’’. 


California 
Los Angeles.—Rey. Sheldon Shepard, 
pastor. A Health and Happiness Clinic 
for the purpose of bringing the spiritual 
forces to bear upon all human problems 
is being instituted in this church. Dr. 
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Shepard will be assisted by Mrs. Florence 
Mole, formerly an associate of Coue in his 
famous clinic in Nancy, France, and re- 
cently for three years a worker in the 
London Psychological Clinic, operated by 
Moniet-Williams, M. D., and associated 
physicians. The activities of the new de- 
partment will fall into three main divisions. 
One function will be that of teaching. 
The people will be taught the principles of 
physical, mental and spiritual hygiene, 
so they may avoid difficulties, and may 
live in harmony with the laws which bring 
health and happiness. Another will be 
the healing meetings for the use of sug- 
gestion, auto-suggestion and faith in 
arousing the forces of the personality. A 
third activity will be private consultations 
for advice and help on all problems. 
Full advantage will be taken of the meth- 
ods of psychoanalysis and auto-suggestion 
in making this service effective. 


Maine 


Norway.—The annual  parent-pupil- 
teacher banquet was held May 12. Tables 
were set for 116, but many had to wait 
for additional tables to be set. Robert 
Frost spoke for the pupils, Mrs. Mae 
Hutchins and Mr. George Hills for the 
parents, and Miss Ruth Miller for the 
teachers and officers. About forty mem- 
bers and friends of the parish enjoyed 
supper and a social evening at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ferdinand Swan on May 
21. The Central Oxford Sunday School 
Association met in our church May 23. 
Twelve members of the Y. P. C. U. at- 
tended the State Convention in Bangor. 

Biddeford.—Rev. Sidney J. Willis, pas- 
tor. Easter brought out the largest at- 
tendance for several years, and people 
spoke of the service as being one of the 
best. According to past custom a candle- 
light communion service was held in the 
evening. The first week in May many of 
our people opened their homes to dele- 
gates attending the Maine Congregational 
Church Conference. Our ladies served a 
public dinner one day and also put on a 
banquet for 125 delegates. This spring 
our church tower has been repaired, prop- 
erty in Saco has been improved and the 
large barn at the parsonage has: been taken 
down and replaced by a double garage 
with storage. On May 21 the Men’s Club 
held its last meeting of the season, with 
fifty-three men in attendance. They 
voted to purchase the paint and oil for the 
new garage. The Sunday school has re- 
cently had several new members added to 
itsroll, has held a May party, filled a Philip- 
pine chest and in other ways shown life 
and progress. On April 27 the Odd Fel- 
lows and Rebekahs attended the morning 
service and on June 9 the Portland Asso- 
ciation is to meet with us. 
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Monson.—Rey. Orin Stone, pastor. 


An interesting service was held in the audi- 
torium of our church on a recent Sunday 
evening, when the children from all the 
Protestant church schools of this town 
joined in sending Friendship Treasure 
Chests to the Philippines. The nine chests 
with their contents were on exhibition in 
one of the store windows for three days 
preceding the service. Two of the chests 
were from the Methodist church, four 
from the Congregational, two from the 
Universalist, and one from Wayland Hol- 
ley, a little boy. The pastors of all three 
churches participated in the devotional 
service. Mrs. E. P. Berry of Springfield 
was the speaker of the evening. She 
brought with her one of the Friendship 
Dolls from Japan, its permanent home in 
America being in the Springfield Museum. 
She also showed unique gilts which friendly 
Mexican children sent individually to 
children in Springfield in response to the 
Friendship Bags from the United States 
lastyear. Mr. T. P. Kenworthy of Spring- 
field showed an interesting collection of 
slides made from pictures taken by him- 
self or friends of his, while he was teaching 
in the Philippines. The children of all 
three schools sang ‘‘God’s Children Live 
in Many Lands”’ and the Philippine ‘“‘Rice 
Planting Song.’’ The Italian Baptists 
were represented by Miss Annie Cheries, 
who sang as a solo the Philippine Hymn. 
The children will never forget the impres- 
sive ceremony of sending the Friendship 
Chests. Many adults will also remember 
it, for parents and friends came with the 
children. There were probably three 
hundred people present. 

Milford.—Rev. Harry Fay Fister, pas- 
tor. Our minister is circulating a very at- 
tractive ecard for June, which is called ‘‘A 
Month for Birthdays.’’ The card says: 
June 1, 300th Anniversary of Massa- 
chusetts—the Puritans; June 8, 1900th 
Anniversary of the Christian Churech— 
Pentecost; June 15, 74th Anniversary of 
Children’s Day—Children’s Sunday; June 
22, 150th Anniversary of the Town of Mil- 
ford, Mass.; June 29, Our Spiritual An- 
niversary—communion service. 


Pennsylvania 

Reading.—Rev. L. Griswold Williams, 
pastor. The ‘‘Pleasant Sunday Evenings’’ 
have closed their tenth season, with a 
series of open forums with representatives 
of modern religions speaking. Each season 
four series of seven lectures each are pre- 
sented, interspersed with special pro- 
grams between series or drama services 
at the festival seasons of the church year. 
The series consist of philosophy, com- 
parative religions, dramatic readings, his- 
tory, book reviews, illustrated lectures, 
etc., of a cultural and inspirational nature 
not traditionally utilized. A feature of 
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the Lenten season was the enactment in 
the chancel of Kennedy’s play, ‘‘The Ter- 
rible Meek,’ on Easter night. The play 
is given in darkness, and the revelation of 
the crucifixion as the dawn came at the 
end was most gripping. The mood-light- 
ing system of the auditorium, with its 
many light sources and flexible control 
through dimmers, etc., makes it possible 
to use such dramatic material with the 
maximum religious effect. The Reading 
Community Players, of which Mr. Wil- 
liams is the founder and general director, 
ended their tenth season with ‘‘The Add- 
ing Machine,” by Elmer Rice, their forty- 
third production, over one hundred plays, 
long and short, having been produced in 
ten years. A recent sermon, ‘““The Leak 
in the Community Chest,’’ in which the 
causes of social misery in overpopulation 
were indicated, as well as the remedy in 
the establishment of birth-control clinics, 
received good publicity and much favor- 
able comment at the time of the Com- 
munity Chest campaign. Preparations 
are being made to entertain the State 
Convention the third week of June. 
* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 728) 
presents nineteen points advocated by all 
Unitarian and Universalist ministers and 

two in regard to which they are divided. 

Dr. Potter glorifies man, both actual 
and potential. Humanism he defines as 
‘faith in the supreme value and self-per- 
fectibility of human personality,’ not 
shying at the word ‘‘faith’’ as he does when 
it is used by his theistic friends. Self- 
perfectibility—have we not heard some- 
thing about lifting oneself by one’s boot- 
straps? The writer evidently believes that 
it is more creditable for a man to work out 
his own salvation independently than it 
is for him to ally himself with an infinite 
Intelligence and Power. 

In regard to the existence of a God, Dr. 
Potter professes agnosticism, though much 
that he writes would imply outright and 
militant atheism. Prayer, of course, is 
only meditation, aspiration, self-assertion. 
As for continued life after death, the author 
seems more hopeful than most of his 
humanistic brethren. 

Is humanism a religion? Dr. Peabody, 
supreme master of English, thinks that 
Professor Haydon and his fellows are de- 
fiant of literary ethics in giving revolu- 
tionary definitions to well-established 
words. Dr. Potter frankly says that in 
order to include humanism with religion 
the whole significance of the word may 
have to be altered and enlarged. Bysucha 
process any word can be made to mean 
anything. 

The author is very optimistic in regard 
to the movement with which he is con- 
nected, holding that sixty million un- 
churched people in America are simply 
waiting for the advent of a religion that 
they can accept without violence to their 


intellects. Are they really so thoughtful? 

It may be suspected that some of them are 

waiting instead for a jazzier jazz, a more 

spectacular movie or a batter who can 
out-Ruth Babe Ruth. 

George E. Huntley. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
* 


* 


The Country Church and _ Public 
Affairs 

Edited by Henry W. McLaughlin. (Mac- 

millan. $2.00.) 


Here is a book which he who is in- 
terested in the future of the church uni- 
versal will want toread. It is the product 
of several minds, being a compilation of 
the addresses and discussions at last year’s 
University of Virginia Institute of Public 
Affairs on the general topic, ‘“‘The Task of 
the Country Church.’’ The book, there- 
fore, is something of a debate, case book 
and encyclopedia rolled into one. 

There is no playing around the edges of 
therural problem. The function, program, 
ministry and future of the country church 
are, in popular fashion, considered as of 
fundamental significance to our national 
life, for these churches are generally ‘‘feed- 
ers’? to city churches and populations. 
“You can not have pure rivers from muddy 
springs, productive fields from infected 
seed plots and fruitful orchards from dis- 
eased nurseries. The country communi- 
ties are the springs, the seed plots and the 
nurseries of the nation’s life.”’ 

Lively discussions are here on such 
questions as union and federation, pro- 
grams of healthand recreation, ministerial 
qualification and opportunities, budgets 
and the Sunday school. Through the 
pages there runs the belief that more ef- 
ficient country churches will not come un- 
til there is a more widespread appreciation 
of their problems and possibilities, especial- 
ly by city churches. To broadcast these 
problems and possibilities is the purpose of 
this book. 

Wilton E. Cross. 

First Unitarian Congregational Society, 

Franklin, N. H. 

* * 
MAY MEETING OF THE UNIVER- 
SALIST WOMEN OF ILLINOIS 


The forty-first annual meeting of the 
Universalist Women’s Missionary Asso- 
ciation of Illinois was held at the Central 
Plaza Hotel, Austin, Chicago, on Wednes- 
day, May 14, 1930, with the ladies of the 
Church of the Redeemer as hostesses. ~ 

There were six ministers from Illinois 
and eighty delegates, Dr. W. H. Macpher- 
son of Joliet, president of the State Board, 
and Dr. F. D. Adams of Detroit, Mich., 
president of the General Convention, at- 
tending. 

Sessions opened at 10.30 a. m. with the 
state president, Mrs. Nellie G. Kelley, 
presiding. A beautiful devotional ser- 
vice, conducted by Dr. Lewis B. Fisher, 
followed. 

Reports from officers, chairmen of com- 
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mittees, and delegates from the several — 


parishes represented, were heard with in- 
terest. 
Mrs. 


Faye Crandall of Hoopeston, 


Southern chairman, reported boxes of |. 


clothing and books sent to North Carolina, 
Christmas gifts and money sent to the dif- 
ferent mission points, also money gifts sent 
to Miss Carson and the remainder of the 
pledge to Rocky Mount completed. There 
were fourteen churches represented. 

Mrs. Lewis B. Fisher, state chairman of 
Clara Barton Endowment Fund, gave a 
good report of her work. She has de- 
voted much time and strength to this 
worthy project. 

The afternoon sessions were opened with 
piano solos and vocal solos, after which 
Dr. Macpherson greeted the delegates 
and told of plans for the State Convention 
of the Universalist Churches to be held 
in Urbana in September. 

The principal address of the day was 
given by Dr. Frank D. Adams. His 
subject was ‘‘Ventilating the Mind.’ 
This was most ably given and listened to 
with great attention by the assembly. 

Mrs. Kelley, president of the U. W. 
M. A., gave a report of her recent visit to 
the several Southern mission points, in- 
cluding Friendly House, Greensboro, Clin- 


ton, Goldsboro, Kinston, and Rocky 
Mount. 
This closed the. sessions. Joliet in- 
vited the Association for 1931. 
* * 
MINISTERS’ MEETING AT TUFTS 
COLLEGE 


The Tufts College School of Religion 
and Crane Theological School invited the 
Universalist ministers of Boston and vi- 
cinity to visit the school on Monday, 
May 26, and in response to that invitation 
a large number went out to the Hill to see 
the new Crane Chapel and hear something 
of the plans for the future of the school. 

Dean Lee S. McCollester welcomed the 
guests, and prayer was offered by Rev. 
Vincent E. Tomlinson, D. D. Prof. 
Clarence R. Skinner pointed out that there 
was academic as well as physical expansion 
going on, arrangements having been con- 
summated by which the students at Crane 
were enabled to take advantage of courses 
offered at Harvard. ‘‘The school,’ he 
said, “‘is the heart of the college, the in- 
terpreter of liberal ethics and economics 
and, above all, of liberal religion to the 
thousands of other students in the various 
departments.”’ 

Dr. Auer said that Dean McCollester 
had created surroundings and an atmos- 
phere in which students may learn to think 
and live, and that they had discovered 
that the more the school raised its stand- 
ards the more and better men came to it. 

President Cousens pointed out that the 
main entrance to Tufts College is through 
the School of Religion, and asked if in any 
other way the college authorities could so 
definitely express their conviction of the 
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entral place religicn occupies in the col- 
ege itself. ‘‘And,’’ he added, ‘‘the line 
etween beauty and religion is so indis- 
inguishable that in this chapel we find in 
erms of religion that beauty is its own ex- 
use for being.’’ 

Dean Atwood brought congratulations 

rom St. Lawrence, and Rev. William Wal- 
lace Rose, D. D., and Rev. Harold Mar- 
shall, D. D., expressed the deep satisfac- 
en that the graduates and former students 
of Crane Theological School feel in this 
added evidence of its growing and enlarg- 
ing life. 

The principal address of the morning 
was by Prof. Bruce W. Brotherston of St. 
Lawrence, who spoke on the fundamental 
certainty in liberal religion, pointing out 
that human nature has in it the essential 
norms of character and goodness. 

* * 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Commencement Day at St. Lawrence 
was preceded as usual by the exercises of 
Charter’s Day, May 8, and Moving-Up 
Day, May 23. The former followed the 
annual meeting of the board of trustees. 
It was particularly in memory of the late 
Dean Henry Priest, who has always been 
held in grateful and affectionate regard by 
all of his many students. The address was 
delivered by his son, Prof. Ward C. Priest, 
head of the department of Physics in the 
university, who gave an admirable ac- 
count of his father’s life, appreciative and 
just, but modest and restrained. 

Moving-Up Day is the day when the 
interesting ceremony takes place in which 
the students, winding in and out of the 
chapel pews, dressed in the colors of the 
class into which they are to go, take the 
seats formerly occupied by the classes just 
above them. That is, the juniors, dressed 
in white, take the seniors’ seats, and the 
sophomores, dressed in blue and white, 
take the juniors’ seats, and the freshmen, 
dressed in red and white, take the sopho- 
mores’ seats, while the seniors, humbly in 
caps and gowns go back for the time being 
to the freshmen seats, prior to going out 
into the ‘‘wide, wide world.’’ 

It’s a picturesque sight. The address 
of the occasion was delivered by William 
Trench, ’13, secretary of the General Elec- 
tric Company. It was a stirring speech, 
effectively delivered. 

Commencement Day of the college oc- 
curs June 10 and that of the Theological 
School Sunday morning, June 8. The 
address on the latter occasion will be de- 
livered by Rev. Clinton L. Scott of Peoria, 
Ill. In connection with the Theological 
Commencement the ordination of Miss 
Edna P. Bruner, minister-elect at Water- 
loo, Iowa, will also take place. Two 
young women will be graduated in the Re- 
ligious Education Department. 

The baccalaureate sermon will be de- 
ivered Sunday afternoon by President 
Sykes. At the college Commencement, 
Tuesday, one of the two speakers will be 


Harmon Gehr of the Theological School. 
Mr. Gehr is also a member of Phi Beta 


Kappa. 
Dr. Angus H. McLean, professor of Re- 
ligious Education in the Theological 


School, has just had his thesis for his doc- 
torate in philosophy published by the 
Columbia University Press in book form. 
The title is ‘“The Idea of God in Protestant 
Education.’’ It was complimented by 
receiving column notices in the New York 
Herald Tribune, the New York World, 
the New York Times and many other 
papers. 

Prof. Clarence Skinner, while attend- 
ing the meeting of the trustees of the uni- 
versity, delivered a most interesting lec- 
ture before the Theological School on 
” Building the Largest Liberal Church in 
New England.’ It elicited many ques- 
tions from his hearers. 

* * 


KNOX-LOMBARD MERGER PLANS 
ARE COMPLETE 


Lombard is to close her doors forever 
and in her place will be born a greater 
Knox, according to statements made known 
to the press following weeks of negotia- 
tions by several committees of the two 
colleges appointed to thrash out the de- 
tails of the proposed merger. Although 
announcement was made of the proposed 
merger several weeks ago, nothing definite 
could be determined until the joint state- 
ment issued May 13 by President Britt of 
Knox and President Davis of Lombard. 

After due consideration of all matters 
involved, the following basis of agreement 
has been arrived at by the committee 
members: 

All students now in residence and in 
good standing at Lombard will be taken 
over with full recognition of their Lom- 
bard credits. 

Students now in residence at Lombard 
who will be fully accredited seniors at the 
end of the present semester will be gradu- 
ated from Knox on the basis of satisfactory 
completion of one year’s additional work 
on the basis of present Lombard require- 
ments. 

In view of the lateness of the date that 
this announcement is made, students at 
Lombard will be enrolled for the college 
year 1930-’31 at the same tuition rate as 
they are now paying at Lombard, after 
which they will pay the regular Knox 
tuition. 

All Lombard students who may apply 
for scholastic aid will be given the same 
consideration as in the case of Knox 
students. 

Subject to ratification of the Lombard 
board of trustees at their next meeting, 
the income received on Lombard scholar- 
ship funds will be available to assist worthy 
students now in residence at Lombard 
who may in the future attend Knox. 

The Lombard scholastic records will 
be moved to the Knox business offices on 
or about July 1, after which transcripts 
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of records of present and former students 
will be made from that place. 

“Knox has been fair, and even gener- 
ous, in its action as far as our students 
are concerned,’’ President Davis said in 
discussing the agreement reached con- 
cerning details of the union. He expressed 
the belief that a large number of the pres- 
ent Lombard student body would enroll 
at Knox for the coming semester. 

Crities all favor the merger and predict 
a bright future for the new. Knox, and, 
leaving sentiment to itself, feel that Lom- 
bard will be greatly benefited by the union. 
Thus closes three score and ten years or so 
of the life of one of America’s greatest 
little colleges, arid in its stead a brighter, 
greater Knox will be builded.—Peoria 
(1ll.) Evening News. 


Notices 


MICHIGAN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Fellowship of Rev. George F. Magraw accepted 
from the Maine Convention. 

Fellowship of Rev. Edward C. Downey transferred 
to the New York Convention. 

Letter of license for one year granted to Mrs, 
Verna Armstrong, Clark Lake, Mich. (Liberty 
Church), dated April 15, 1930. 

Helen F. Adams, Secretary. 
ee ak 
FLORIDA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


A letter of transfer has been issued commending 
Rev. James C. Coleman to the fellowship of the 
California Convention. 

Rev. Francis B. Bishop, D, D., is transferred to 
the North Carolina Convention. 

Rev. Leslie Clare Manchester is transferred from 
the fellowship of the General Convention to that of 
Florida. 

Blanche Wright Morey, Chairman. 
SE? : 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC CONVENTIONS 


The 97th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
ventions of Vermont and the Province of Quebee 
and auxiliary bodies will be held in the Church of 
the Good Shepherd, Springfield, Vermont, June 23- 
25, 1930. 

Reservations should be made with Mrs. George 
Arthur Perry, 16 Orchard Street, Springfield, Vt. 

Anna Hamilton Fortier, Secretary. 
* % 
OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTIONS 


Convention Call 


The 105th annual session of the Ohio Universalist 
Convention and auxiliary bodies will convene at 
Caledonia, Ohio, June 22 to 26, 1930, for the elec- 
tion of officers and for the tramsaction of such busi- 
ness as may legally come before the Convention. 

Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 
#8 
GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Annual Convention 
The eighteenth annual Convention of the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, Mass., July 5, 6, 7, 8, 1930, for the transac- 
tion of important business. All schools are urged 
to send a full delegation. 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
ee 

PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSALIST CONVEN- 
TION 


The ninety-ninth annual session of the Pennsyl- 
vania Universalist Convention and all auxiliary bod- 
ies will be held at the Church of Our Father, Read- 
ing, Pa., Monday night, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
June 23, 24, and 25. The purpose of the meeting 
is to listen to the annual reports, to elect officers for 
the ensuing year, and to transact any other business 
that may legally be brought before the Convention. 
Every church in our fellowship is urged to appoint 
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delegates immediately, to pay all quotas promptly, 
and to encourage as large an attendance as possible. 

Lodging and board provided without charge. 
Please send notice in advance to Rev. L. G. Williams, 
532 Franklin St. 

H. E. Benton, Secretary. 
eT ok 
W. U. M. A. OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The annual meeting of the W. U. M. A. of Penn- 
sylvania will convene in Reading, Penn., on Tues- 
day, June 24, 1930, at 1l a.m. 

At this session reports from all local secretaries 
and state chairmen wiil be received, election of of- 
ficers for the ensuing year will be held and the tran- 
saction of any business which shall be presented. 

S. B. Gregory, Secretary. 
*nok 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license as minister granted to Lyman 
Achenbach, renewal, Canton, N. Y., Hugh Tignor, 
Canton, N. Y. | 

Letter of license to ordained clergyman granted to 
Rey. W. L. Beers, Unitarian, Reading Center, 
Rev. Hazel Rogers Gredler, Unitarian, Ithaca, 

Ordination authorized of Miss Edna Bruner. 

Letter of transfer granted to Rey. Thomas H. 
Saunders to Texas. 

Accepted on letter of transfer Rev. Edward C. 
Downey from Michigan. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
me by 
THE FERRY BEACH SEASON 

Opening Day—July 7. 

Y. P. C. U. Week—July 12-19. 

Sunday School Week—July 19-26. 

Missionary Week—July 26-Aug. 2. 

Camp Cheery—July 26-Aug. 2. 

Ministers’ Week—Aug. 2-9. 

Older Y. P. C. U. Week—Aug. 9-16. 

Boy Scouts’ Camp—aAug. 16-30. 

Closing Day—Aug. 30. 

Reservations should be secured from Rev. Elmer 
D. Coleord, 1426 West State St., Trenton, N. J. 
Rates are from $15 to $20 per week for board and 
room; rates for children vary according to age. 
First assignments of rooms will be made on June 15. 

* * 
MURRAY GROVE 


Notice of reservations for Murray Grove for the 
season of 1930 should be made to Mary S. Living- 
stone, 1834 W. Venango Street, Philadelphia, and 
not to Miss Spencer of New York as advertised on 
blotters and other circulars. Notices may be sent to 
the above address till July 17, after that date to 
Murray Grove House, Forked River, New Jersey. 

* * 
CONFERENCE ON CHURCH SOCIAL WORK 


In connection with the National Conference of 
Social Work which will meet in Boston June 9-14, 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in Amer + 
ica has arranged a Conference on Church Social 
Work, to be held at the Hotel Vendome, St. Andrew’s 
Hall in Trinity Church, and the Twentieth Century 
Club. Dr. Richard C. Cabot, Jane Addams, Dr. 
Graham Taylor, Dr. Hastings H. Hart, Dr. Worth 
M. Tippy, Bishop McConnell, John Rathbone 
Oliver, Rev. M. R. Lovell and Robert C. Dexter are 
among the national leaders on the program. 

wie 
SOCIAL HYGIENE COURSES AT CHAUTAU- 
QUA 

During the coming summer, in co-operation with 
New York University and the Chautauqua Institu- 
tion Summer Schools, the fifth annual Institute of 
the American Social Hygiene Association will be 
held at Chautauqua, N. Y., July 7 to Aug. 13. To 
meet the needs of those who can spend but a short 
time in study, two courses identical in character 
and lasting three weeks each will be given in double 
period time and credited for two points by New 
York University. 

The courses are designed to meet in a practical 
manner the obligations of parent, teacher, club 
leader, adviser of youth and adult, and include 
“The Sex Factor in Social Adjustment,’’ ‘‘The 
Place of Sex in Character Development” and ‘‘So- 
cial Developments in the Field of Sex.”” A special 
reference library of books and pamphlets will be 
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available, as well as facilities for the purchase of any 
desired literature. Personal conferences with in- 
structors can be arranged by any member of these 
classes. 

For catalogues and further details, address the 
American Social Hygiene Association, 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York City. 

* * 
LECTURES AT FORD HALL 


Sponsored by the Massachusetts Civic League and 
the Judge Baker Foundation a series of lectures on 
the ‘Special Problems and Interpretations of the 
Behavior of Youth” will be given at Ford Hall, 
Boston, in the fall of 19380. These will begin on 
October 15, when Dr. Ira Wile of Mt. Sinai Hospital 
will speak on ‘Shaping the Personality of the In- 
dividual.’”” On Oct. 22, Dr. Fritz Wittels, psycho- 
analyst from Vienna, a pupil of Freud, will discuss 
“The Ego of the Child.”” Dr. Alan Rowe, Director 
of Research at Evans Memorial, will outline ‘‘A Pos- 
sible Endocrine Factor in Behavior Problems” on 
Oct. 29. Nov. 5, Dr. Mark May of the Depart- 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice.’ Study Home for 

personality problems. j 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Promotion Certificates 


The use of Promotion Certificates in a church school is very necessary. Each child — | 
as he or she is promoted, looks for some token of recognition for the good work they have | | 


done in their department. 


Grade I. Cradle Roll to Beginners 
Grade II. Beginners to Primary 3 
Grade III. Primary to Junior : 
Grade IV. Junior to Intermediate 8 
Grade V. Intermediate to Senior 2 
The Liberty Series, printed in soft tints, size 9 1-2 x 12 1-2 inches. Price, 45- 
cents per dozen. ! 5 
The Gibson Series. Designs in full color, size 10 x 13 1-2 inches. Especially 


pleasing to the younger children. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Gift Bibles for Children’s Sunday 


From the many styles and sizes of Bibles issued we have selected a few numbers 
especially desirable as graduation gifts on Children’s Sunday. Prices are at a discount 


from regular list. 


No. 1401. Size 4 x 6 inches. 


edges, maps. 90 cents. 
No. 1110. 
round corners. 90 cents. 


No. 5115. 
No. 5415. 


Now ez tis 


Price, 60 cents per dozen. 


Emerald type, leather binding, round corners, carmine 
Size 4 1-2 x 6 1-2 inches, large type, pronouncing, cloth binding, red edges, 


Size 3 1-2 x 5 1-2 inches, self-pronouncing, clear agate type, pictures and 
maps, leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. 


Size 4 x 6 inches. Self-pronouncing, minion type, colored pictures, maps, © 
leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. ; 


Size 5 x 7 inches, large print, self-pronouncing, colored pictures, maps, 
leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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ment of Education at Yale will analyze ‘‘Group 
Codes and Standards of Conduct’? among school | 
children, Nov. 12, Dr. Marian Kenworthy will ex- 
plain “Sex Misunderstandings in Children,”’ and on 
the 19th Dr. David Levy, chief of staff of the In- © 
stitute of Child Guidance of New York, will deal | 
with “Maternal Over-Protection.” 

These lectures are given at 4 p. m. on Wednesday ~ 
and a charge of $5.00 is made for the six lectures. | 
Single admissions are $1.00. Tickets are transfer- — 
able and may be secured from the Massachusetts ~ 
Civie League, Inc., 3 Joy Street, Boston. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


= ——) 


ee Ae eee 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet — 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 3 
women with only moderate means of support who 3 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 3 \ 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- © 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su-_ | 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester — 
St., Boston. 3 

For the Board of Managers, rf 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President ; 


\ 
$1.50. 
$1.75. 


$2.25. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. | 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Prénter 
201 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 


Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


Contents 


1. John Arrives. 

2. New Friends Appear. 

3. The Parting of the Ways. 

4, Off the Trail. 

5. Cupid Goes to Church. 

6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 

7. The Call of the Spirit. 

8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 

9. ‘The Lord Will Provide.’’ 

Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 

One Who Never Turned His Back. 

“The Old Order Changeth.’”’ 

The Crest of the Hill. 

Across the Border. 


175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 
Universalist Publishing House 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 8. A ‘Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
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Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES == TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 
Concordance and 


Large clear type. 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


,THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 
Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 
New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 
Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 309 WallSt. ¢ 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 


Send to any address above for circular. 


SKINNER 
ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Dorchester -:- -:- Massachusetts 


for reference! 
for inspiration! 
Call, or write 
for catalog 
Massachusetts 
ss Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St. Eoston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


—— 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR: WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respect) ve 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental ScLoc 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franktin, Mass 


Ryder Divinity Schoo! 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ¢ 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Aecountancy, Shart- 
hand, Combimed, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Feunded 1879 Send for Catalegue 
Addreas F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Crackling 


He never worried when he put 
His sock on in the morning; 

He never had an athlete’s foot— 
He didn’t need the warning. 


His gums most always seemed to thrive; 
He lived a healthy duffer; 

He was the fifth one of the five— 
The other four might suffer. 


He never had to wonder why 
The girls in consternation 

Should walk away and heave a sigh— 
They liked his conversation. 


He dwelt in simple faith and hope 
Mid faulty constitutions— 

He never needed special soap 
To aid him in ablutions. 


And when he’d drawn his latest breath, 

Yes, when he’d gone the distance, 

The doctors gave as cause of death— 

“Pernicious sales resistance.”’ 

Boston Herald. 
* * 

In London they were discussing adver- 
tising. ‘‘Great stuff, these electric signs 
on Broadway,’’ said the Yankee. ‘‘They 
have got one advertisement, runs a whole 
block, 250,000 electric bulbs.’’ 

“How many?”’ cried the astonished Lon- 
doner. 

“Two hundred and fifty thousand,’’ 
answered the Yankee. 

The Londoner observed, ‘‘But I say, old 
chap, isn’t that a bit conspicuous?’’—Ex- 
change. 

* * 

Weary Willie, who was out of a job, as 
usual, rapped timidly at Mrs. Murphy’s 
kitchen door. The lady, angry at being 
interrupted at her washing, flung open the 
door, and glowered at him. ‘‘Did you 
wish to see me?’’ she bellowed. 

Weary Willie backed down the steps and 
said meekly, ‘‘Well, if I did, I got my 
wish, thank you.”’—Lewiston Journal. 

* * 

Captain: ‘‘Whoever he is, there is a 
dirty sneak crook on this squad. In the 
past week I have lost a set of Stanford 
shoulder pads, a Yale sweater shirt, a 
pair of Harvard pants, a Northwestern 
blanket, and a couple of Y. M. C. A. 
towels.’’—Carolina Buccaneer. 

* * 

Man (to neighbor): ‘“‘I wish you would 
sell that dog. Yesterday my daughter 
had to stop her singing lesson because 
your dog was whining all the time.”’ 

Neighbor: “I’m sorry. But your daugh- 
ter began it.’’— Nottingham News. 

, hes ok * 

‘Are you John A. Van Dorky?’’ asked 
the young man beside the cloak rack. 

“No,’’ was the surprised reply. 

“Well, I am,’’ came the frosty rejoinder, 
*fand that is his slicker you are putting 
on.’’—Texas Leghorn-Ranger. 
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INVEST and HELP 


Universalist National Memorial Church 
Washington, D. C. 


$150,000 Six Per Cent First Mortgage Gold Bonds 

Dated December 1, 1929 
Denominations, $1,000 and $500 

Interest payable June 1 and December 1 


Trustees: 


Arthur W. Peirce, Franklin, Massachusetts 
John Murray Atwood, Canton, New York 
Henry C. Morris, Chicago, Illinois 


Security: 
by a first mortgage on the property of the National Memorial 
Church, valued at approximately $419,400, more than two and) 
one-half times the total amount of the Bond issue. 


Price: Par and accrued interest 


For further information write to 


The Universalist General Convention 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


HYMNS of the CHURCH: 


WITH SERVICES AND CHANTS 


New printing now ready on especially made paper of 
light weight and great durability 


CONTAINS 


Order of service adapted to every type of church and congrega- 
tion. 

Responsive readings and prayers for all occasions. 

All the standard chants for choir or congregational use. 

Three hundred and sevénty-eight hymns, covering all subjects 
and occasions. 

The choicest selection of ancient and modern tunes. 

An especially important collection of the newer hymns of social 
service and applied Christianity. 


Hymns and services carefully classified and indexed. a 


15,000 copies now in use in more than two hundred churches q 


Price to churches, $1.00 per copy 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Due December 1, 1939 


Signed by the Universalist General Convention and secured. 


m 


